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Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever; that is, 
God’s loving search for the lost sheep is the same yesterday | 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. ae 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


OUR PEOPLE PUZZLED” 

UR people are puzzled,” said a State Superin- 
tendent lately, ‘‘about the Joint Statement of the 
Congregationalists and Universalists. Won’t 

you explain in simple language just what it means?” 

It means, as we see it, that a sister church, the 
Congregational, made a friendly gesture to us and 
that our church made a friendly reply. 

The Congregationalists said in substance: “The 
old reasons which separated us no longer exist. Can 
we not get closer together?” 

The Universalists in reply said: ‘We will appoint 


some of our representative Universalists to talk it . 


over with you.” 

The Joint Statement is the result of that talk. 
It points out ways in which we can co-operate as 
churches and as individuals to make the ‘‘Kingdom 
come on earth as it is in heaven.”” We do not need 
to explain those ways. They are put in simple words 
and all one needs to do is to read. them. They do not 
pretend to be the only ways. 

For example: Not a day passes but what some 
friendly Christian not a member of our church does 
something to help the editor of this paper do his work 
better. Dr. Gilroy, the editor of the Congregationalist, 
is one of these Christians, and his help is of enormous 
value to us. No commission could possibly write 
down all the ways in which people who like one 
another can comfort, strengthen and help one another. 

Also the Joint Statement tells us why Christians 
of different names, and especially Congregationalists 
and Universalists, ought to help one another: 

Because the deep underlying faith of both bodies 
is much the same. 

Because both have come to see that Christianity 
is a way of life and not simply accepting a creed. 

Because together we can do better work, and a 
world of needy people is waiting for us to do better 
work. 

Because the great majority in both churches have 
achieved tolerance and sympathy, and learned to live 
happily with people who do not state their beliefs 
in exactly the same words. 

Because both bodies profess to be Christian, and 
because practise ought to square with profession. 

Since the Joint Statement was issued, the news- 
papers and magazines in all parts of the country have 
: discussed it. This was to be expected, because people 


in churches and out of churches are intensely in- 
terested in anything looking toward church unity. 
In all denominations the subject is up. If we had not 
begun to deal with it now, we should have had to 
deal with it next year or the year after. 

The papers have indulged in speculations and 
predictions far beyond what the two Commissions 
have done. Some have talked about a United Chris- 
tian Church taking in several denominations. Our 
commissioners might say in reply: “One step at a 
time. Let us not confuse the issue by too many 
things at once. Let us ask ourselves if this step pro- 
posed is right. If it is let us take it and trust God. 
If this beautiful thing we are talking about is not an 
illusion—if the spirit of unity Christ described really 
is in our hearts—we shall find instruments or tools 
through which to express it or use it for mankind 
when the time comes.”’ 

That is faith. It is a willingness to go ahead 
and live our lives as individuals, as churches and as a 
family of churches on the basis of something we have 
not yet proved but which everything within us tells 
us is true. 

But what about our Universalist work? What do 
our own hearts tell us? What if all the things that 
might happen as a result of the Joint Statement 
should happen? What if in the Providence of God 
we should be led into a united and therefore mightier 
church? We who have been called in pulpit and pew 
to follow Christ, or our successors, still would be here. 
We would have our convictions of duty. We would 
be in the presence of a race millions of which do not 
know the peace that passeth understanding. We 
would be driven on to seek and save that which is 
lost, release those who are in prison, feed those starv- 
ing for the bread of life. As a family of churches we 
would go on trying to induce young men to enter 
the ministry, and to train them better when they 
consent. We would build more beautiful houses of 
worship in which they might serve. 

The problems of getting men and women to live 
together happily and wisely in nations and _ local 
communities would still be with us, and we would 
approach those problems with the tremendous ad- 
vantage of having made a start in church relationships 
away from division. 

Probably the next quarter century will offer a 
greater chance for men of brains and good will to per 
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form service for mankind than any equal period of 
time in history. Universalists who know in whom 
they have believed are not going to ground arms at a 
time like that. 

And we believe that our two Commissions are 
right in urging us to stay in our own families of 
churches for the present, and do what we do together 
and not singly. There are exceptional cases growing 
out of conditions which have nothing to do with the 
Joint Statement. They can be talked over and 
settled wisely. But the plan of our commissioners 
calls for all of us to stand firm in our own places, do 
with our might the work our hands have found to do, 
make our Universalist and Congregational churches 
just as Christian in faith and practise as we can. 

And friendliness to those who may disagree with 
us about this matter, and recognition of the purity of 
their motives, is a part of the task we will find as we 
seek to walk the Christian way. 

* * 


LET JUSTICE MAKE US FRIENDS 


OMBINED maneuvers of the troops of the 
Second Division stationed at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas, and Air Corps units from all over 

the United States . . . will be held in the vicinity of 
San Antonio, Texas, from May 11 to May 21.” (War 
Department Press Bulletin.) We had information of 
these maneuvers before this bulletin was released, 
and we were requested to throw the influence of this 
paper against holding them. We did not comply with 
that request because we tilt neither at windmills 
nor at barn doors. These plans had been made, and 
nothing we could do or not do could affect the thing 
in the slightest. Moreover, we believed that positive 
harm would be done by saying that these maneuvers 
had been arranged to over-awe or terrorize Mexicans. 
Mexicans are not terrorized that way, and the fact 
remains, as Dr. Gilroy of the Congregationalist re- 
cently said, that “San Antonio is a natural place to 
hold such affairs.””’ What he added is just as true: 
“Tt is unfortunate that they are held on the Mexican 
border just at this time.” 

We have never lost faith in the President and 
his desire to keep us out of war with Mexico. We 
are more and more convinced that the powers that 
want war with Mexico unless Mexico yields in the 
matters under dispute are dangerous and cunning. 

Just at a time when, for reasons good, bad or 
indifferent, we abrogate a treaty with Mexico, just 
when by so doing we place in the President’s hands 
power to lift the embargo on arms and start a revo- 
lution against President Calles, it is announced that 
all our air units, comprising a hundred planes—‘“‘the 
nation’s war birds” the bulletin calls them—are to 
fly under rush orders from different sections of the 
country and concentrate in a grand attack on a spot 
as near Mexico as they dare go in time of peace. It 
is an unfortunate coincidence. 

We believe that the departure of these planes for 
the border will be the signal for a reiteration of the 
essential principles the religious weeklies of every 
name are enunciating: 

We must not have war with Mexico. This na- 
tion, committed to the principle of arbitration, must 


arbitrate here. Noblesse oblige, and the richest, 
mightiest nation on earth can afford to lean over back- 
ward to keep the peace with a nation as small and poor 
as Mexico. 

We have had many occasions to criticize Senator 
Borah. Our position and his position on many 
fundamental matters are as far apart as the Poles. 
But we would inscribe on the walls of every church, 
and every government office, and in every home, his 
memorable words about Mexico: 

“God Almighty made us neighbors. 
make us friends.” 


Let Justice 
* * 


ELMER GANTRY 


E are sorry that Sinclair Lewis missed fire 
with his new book.* He gave long months to 
preparation, he interviewed ministers and 

laymen, he started out to show us the Main Street of 
ecclesiasticism and to expose the Babbittry of the 
churches, but something happened along the way. 
He threw his knowledge and his art to the four winds 


_and wrote the most inartistic, ineffective thing he 


has produced. 

What makes it worse is that the churches needed 
his help. We are altogether too self-satisfied in spots. 
Too often we exalt mediocrity and glorify bad taste. 
The men who make a profession of religion, noble as 
they are as a class, realize better than any one else 
that they need the rod of flagellation. 

But Sinclair Lewis does not wield it with any 
effect. He swishes so angrily and blindly that he 
beats the air. 

Especially he goes after the Baptists and the 
Methodists. What intelligent man in the ranks of 
either church will feel that his church has been hit? 

Elmer Gantry could have been made one of the 
most interesting, useful characters in fiction. Lewis 
made him a monster, and not a convincing one at 
that. 


* * 


IT IS WORTH WHILE 


T was Germany which in 1914 refused peremptorily 
| to meet England “any time and any place” to 
discuss means to prevent war. It is Germany 
now which calls attention anew to the importance of 
men meeting face to face to insure the peace and 
progress of the world. Gustav Stresemann, German 
Foreign Minister, said to the reporters at Geneva 
that if the League of Nations had been in existence 
the World War would have been prevented. The 
German Empire spoke in 1914. The German Republic 
is speaking to-day. 

Stresemann emphasizes the importance of reach- 
ing decisions by personal contact instead of by ex- 
changing notes. 

The New York Times, one of the leading ad- 
vocates of the League of Nations, recently said that 
we have thought too much about the League in terms 
of the Covenant, or Article Ten or Article Eleven or 
Article Sixteen, but that “the position of the League 
which brings together responsible statesmen to look 

*Elmer Gantry. Sinclair Lewis. 
Price $2.50. 
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into each others’ eyes and to seek to discover frankly 
face to face and by give and take the ways and means 
of maintaining peace, may easily prove to be more 
continuously operative and effective than anything 
set down in a statute or treaty.” 

Briand and Stresemann, going off together some 
time ago to a quiet little village on the lake to lunch 
and talk it over, will go down in history as a momen- 
tous instead of a trivial thing. It is out of such stuff 
as this that history is made. 

Nothing fills us with more hope for ie future 
of the League of Nations than the fact that the at- 
tention of the world gradually is getting centered on 
its spirit rather than on its mechanism—on its prac- 
tical working instead of far-fetched legalistic possi- 
bilities. 

As these words are being written conciliation 
triumphs once more at Geneva. The dangerous con- 
flict between France and Germany. over having a 
force to defend the railroads of the Saar Basin after 
the withdrawal of troops, is compromised under the 
machinery of the League of Nations at Geneva. 

The details of that settlement are relatively un- 
important and soon will be forgotten.. That there was 
a settlement and a meeting place where the repre- 
sentatives of fifty nations were all intensely interested 
in helping on a settlement will be remembered. In 
time such incidents will have their effect upon our 
doubts and our fears. 

* * 


THE RACE THAT HONORS BEETHOVEN 

EETHOVEN, perhaps the greatest composer 

who ever lived, died March 26, 1827. In all 
parts of the civilized world celebrations are 
being held to mark the anniversary. 

In Boston, Massachusetts, the home of the 
famous Boston Symphony Orchestra, an unusually 
elaborate and impressive ‘“‘Centenary Festival” lasting 
ten days has been held under the auspices of that 
organization. 

Beethoven’s Solemn Mass and all of his great 
symphonies have been rendered. 

Sir Ernest Newman, the English critic, crossed 
the ocean to speak on “Beethoven” at the commem- 
orative exercises on March 28. 

Rehearsals for these concerts have been going 
on for a year. Three hundred young men and women 
belonging to the Harvard and Radcliffe Glee Clubs, 
one hundred members of the Symphony Orchestra, 
a special quartette of famous soloists, have been study- 
ing the “Solemn Mass,” which has not been given in 
Boston for twenty-seven years and which may not 
be given again for another twenty-seven years. In 
addition to all their regular duties the directors of 
these orchestras have been carrying an enormous 
burden of preparation. None of the participants 
may ever be called upon to use this music again as 
long as they live, as there is too much involved in 
rendering such a mass to undertake it lightly. 

Even more remarkable has been the eager in- 
terest and glad participation of the public. 

In an age of “jazz” so-called, Symphony Hall 
night after night has been filled with an audience 

which tested to the utmost its capacity of 2,600. 
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Along a brilliantly lighted street studded with the 
signs of movie houses and other theaters, have swept 
hurrying crowds in trolleys, in motors and on foot— 
leaders of society and shop girls, sons of the Puritans 
and recent immigrants, all anxious to be there on 
time for the Beethoven music. 

And during the long and elaborate renditions, 
when the skill of the vocalists and the orchestra was 
tested to the utmost, when there were repetitions and 
intricacies which puzzled the tyro, the thousands were 
leaning forward in an interest which never seemed to 
flag and with an appreciation which showed itself in 
thunderous applause. 

At one of these great concerts an observer is in 
the presence of four rather startling things. 

First, there is the composition which had its 
birth in the brain and soul of the man, horribly handi- 
capped by fate, who died a hundred years ago. The 
music is a worthy setting for words as majestic even 
as the “Gloria in excelsis Deo.” 

Second, there are the people in orchestras and 
choirs who have put themselves under rigid dis- 
cipline, denied themselves food, drink, pleasures they 
craved, and made themselves leaders in a great art. 
Could one follow back the life line of a single per- 
former, he would find a story of toil and sacrifice to 
attain a thing considered supremely worth while. 

Third, there are the conductors of orchestra and 
choirs—men with ability to grasp elaborate com- 
positions as a whole and to appreciate the indispens- 


~ able contribution of each separate contributor, from 


piccolo to first violin. To know what ought to happen 
when four hundred different people render a great 
composition and then so weave a spell of confidence 
about these differing temperaments and gifts as to 
make the divine thing issue forth, is the supreme 
service of the conductors. 

And fourth, one sees the rapt audience to which 
we have referred—weary perhaps with the toil of 
the day but carried to sublime heights of apprecia- 
tion. 

It is in our imperfect world where these things 
are taking place—our world of war, of poverty, of 
disease, of carnal pleasures, of fierce competition. 
It is out of a race of fallible men that such things 
constantly come. 

We do not suggest that we ought not to recog- 
nize in all its horror the depths to which men sink. 
We simply urge in common fairness that in making 
our philosophies, our theologies, our faiths, we ought 
to consider also the heights to which they rise. 


* * 


DR. NEWTON AT TRINITY 
R. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON was the preacher 
at the Lenten services of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, recently. At the opening service a dele- 
gation of Universalist ministers attended, accom- 
panied by. a number of laymen. 

This gesture of friendliness was appreciated 
both by Dr. Newton and by Dr. Sherrill, the broad, 
able rector of Trinity. For his text that day Dr. 
Newton took the parables of the “Lost Sheep,” 
“Lost Coin,” and “Lost Son,” delivering a sermon 
which thrilled the large congregation. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XII. 


Our Village Fifty Years Ago 


Johannes 


S HE editor of the Cobleskill (N. Y.) Times writes 
4|/ me and requests an article on ‘Cobleskill 
Fifty Years Ago,” for the semi-centennial 
© edition of his paper. 

Not being two individuals I can not take two 
cruises the same week—so I have hit upon what I trust 
will be the happy expedient of taking the readers of 
the Christian Leader and of the Cobleskill Times on the 
same journey. 

As I was born November 18, 1873, I was only 
four years old half a century ago. Memory, however, 
goes back as far as that, for I recall the excitement 
of the ‘‘Hayes-Tilden” campaign of 76. More vividly 
I recall the torchlight processions of the “Garfield- 
Arthur” and ‘“Hancock-English” contest of 1880 
and the “Cleveland-Hendricks” and “Blaine-Logan’”’ 
campaign of 1884. In the latter campaign I marched 
with a number of small boys as a rear guard of a long 
Cleveland procession, clad in little oilskin capes and 
carrying lanterns. A local merchant, Sigbert Born- 
stein, lined us up before we started and taught us a 
rhyme which we chanted as we marched: “Blaine, 
Blaine, James G. Blaine, is writing a book, way up 
in Maine.” This was considered highly derogatory to 
Blaine, but why I never knew. I was puzzled at the 
time and somewhat doubtful of the proceedings, and 
my doubt has increased with the years. 

But I never had any doubt about Grover Cleve- 
land. When he ran for President in 1884, he was 
Governor of New York State. The same fall my father 
ran for the State Senate and was elected. Cleveland 
went through our village on the Binghamton-Albany 
train late one afternoon during the campaign. I can 
still remember the feeling I had as my father came 
through the door of the rear car to the back platform 
of the train, followed by Cleveland, both tall, heavy 
men, and said: “Friends and Fellow Citizens, his 
Excellency, the Honorable Grover Cleveland.” At 
that moment there came a veritable downpour of rain. 
William S. McIntosh, our neighbor, with long white 
beard, handed up an umbrella for Cleveland, and the 
Governor leaned down and shook hands with the 
crowd of hardy ones who braved the rain. Hundreds 
ran for the shelter of trees and buildings, but I never 
budged. I watched the great man while the rain 
soaked through my little shirt-waist and ran down 
my legs. As the train started he returned the McIn- 
tosh umbrella with a smile, and the crowd cheered. 

Cleveland was elected President in November 
and inaugurated in March. Father, who also had 
been elected Senator, took his three little boys into 
Albany to see the Governor and President-elect. 
Daniel 8. Lamont, Secretary to the President in the 
first Cleveland administration and Secretary of War 
in the second administration, sat in the big Executive 
Chamber at the State Capitol. He waved us on into 
the private offices—into one little room, no one there, 
into a second, also empty, into a third, and there sat 
the big man at the desk, a cheerful fire blazing in the 
fireplace. For some time he chatted with father about 


the Legislature, about Washington, about the re- 
ception the night before. ‘The first time I have 
opened my house to the ladies,” said the bachelor 
Governor. Then father presented us, Charles, John, 
Louis J.,“the Governor repeating the names, shaking 
each little hand with a quizzical smile, toying the 
while with his gold nose-glasses. 

He asked about the rest of the family, and was 
told about the little sister at home. Our full quota of 
six had not yet been reached. ‘‘Three boys and one 
girl,”’ said the big man; “how many sisters is that 
apiece?”’ That threw us all into dismay. I feared he 
wanted fractions, with which I was just getting ac- 
quainted. Charlie kicked the carpet and shifted from 
one leg to another. Louis looked stolidly ahead. 
Finally the Governor relieved our tension by saying, 
“A puzzle. Work it out.” As we left the office father 
said, ‘““Why didn’t you speak up and tell him one 
sister apiece?” That was my first inkling of the 
answer. I was still working on fractions. 


When Cleveland resigned as Governor, Hill, | 


the Lieutenant-Governor, succeeded him. From 
that time on a rivalry grew up between the two men, 
and all Democratic politics were colored by it. 

I speak of it here because it split our local com- 
munity. Father took the Cleveland side and the 
local Democratic leaders in Cobleskill espoused the 
cause of Governor Hill. With all the memories of 
friendship and kindness in the Cobleskill of twenty- 
five and fifty years ago there come down the memories 
of the bitter ‘enmities caused by these political di- 
visions. 

Republican-Democratic contests were tame in 
comparison to the Cleveland-Hill contests up in our 
county. 

We were brought up on law and politics, but there 
were influences which kept us from becoming too 
narrow in our partisanship. 

Mother, by marrying father, became a loyal 
Democrat, at least so far as father’s interests were 
concerned, but she never quite forgot that her father 
was a Republican. And we children never forgot it 
either. Grandfather’s was a home that was Exhibit 
A for Republicanism—grandfather, Uncle Stant as 
he grew up, and grandmother and the aunts also, in 
so far as they could be anything in those days. Be- 
sides, we heard about this one and that one among the 
young Republicans who took off their coats and 
helped roll up a big majority for father as a local 
candidate. Independency came as natural to us as 
breathing. And we have lived to see it become a 
dominating tendency in the politics of the entire 
country. 

Along the line of school and church, I can go 
back almost as far as I can in politics. An awe- 
inspiring man named Boss was the first principal 
whom I can remember. I had no reason to fear him 
unless it was the way the other boys spoke about 
being ‘‘sent up to the principal.”” He soon went, and 
an Irishman and Catholic named Burke came to our 
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town as principal. Looking back now, it seems rather 
strange that a village almost exclusively Protestant 
should select a Catholic principal. Apparently the 
Board of Education took the broad, sensible position 
that they would get a good man no matter what his 
belief. Burke was a good man. He was a “‘driller.” 
Over and over again he would review what we had 
gone over. “Battle of Bannockburn,” he would al- 
most shout. His long arm would shoot out and his 
index finger aim for my head, and I’d hear “You.” 
I can answer “1314” as easily to-day as I could forty 
years ago. Burke made Robert Bruce live again for 
me. On my first trip to Scotland I went out of my 
way to visit Stirling Castle, Bannockburn and other 
memorials of Wallace and Bruce. Grover Cleve- 
land appointed Principal Burke Superintendent of 
Indian Schools at Albuquerque, N. M., and our little 
school world was shaken to its foundation. Seeley, 
Snell and Ryan, who successively followed as prin- 
cipals, each made distinct contributions to the com- 
munity, and the school always has had a standing 
which has attracted students from all the surround- 
ing country. 

I can not be too grateful for the religious in- 
fluences about me in childhood. Here again the 
homes of two grandfathers, who were officers in the 
church and had family prayers, admirably supple- 
mented our own home, which had Sunday newspapers 
and a rather liberal attitude toward Sabbath observ- 
ance. 

When I began to observe, Cobleskill had three 
churches, Methodist, Lutheran and Catholic. The 
Catholic burned and for some years I think ceased to 
exist. Ifmasses were said in private houses I did not 
know about it. 

Grandfather Shaver was a Methodist, and one 
of the most devout, tolerant, kindly men I ever knew. 
Mother was a Methodist, but not able to care for six 
children and go to church regularly, and impatient 
with some things in the Methodist rules and dis- 
cipline. Her mother was a Lutheran until her mar- 
riage, and so we never could be partisans in any little 
temporary jealousies between the churches. Both 
father and mother insisted on our going to Sunday 
school regularly, but both scotched promptly the ten- 
dency to think that any one minister knew it all or any 
one church had all the light. Father’s father and 
mother lived on a farm, and were Dutch Reformed. 
They were honored and trusted in all the country 
round. That made us, as children, confident that the 
Dutch Reformed were good people too. When John 
G. Fagg, a young Dutch Reformed minister, just out 
of college, came to the village from Lawyersville and 
held services in the skating rink on Sunday after- 
noons, we went regularly for some time. Even father 
turned out for Fagg, contrary to his usual custom of 
going only on Thanksgiving Day, or at Easter or 
Commencement, or other special occasions. 

Father would take Sunday for odd jobs around 
the place, a thing mother never objected to, unless the 
jobs were too much in the sight of people coming home 
from church. Village standards never permitted us 
to get out our playthings on Sunday or go on excur- 
sions, although I early imbibed the idea that “very 
quiet things” were all right in the sight of the Lord, 


and a special dispensation attached to hitching up 
“Bill,” the big bay horse, and driving over to Grand- 
father van Schaick’s at Sharon Hill for Sunday dinner. 

When I began to understand “doctrine” I wor- 
ried considerably over the possibility of father going 
to hell because he was not converted. Mother re- 
assured me with the idea that if one were honest 
and paid his debts and tried to be a good neighbor it 
would carry him through. At any rate fears of that 
kind speedily evaporated. But I want to both laugh 
and cry when I remember that I ever,-worried that 
way about the rugged, upstanding man he was. 

We never had any “heretical” literature. We 
never had any preachers in the town when I was 
growing up who were under suspicion for liberal 
views. And yet I did not grow up illiberal. As I 
look back it seems to me that the people who influenced 
me in church and Sunday school and day school and 
home must have been people of a liberal spirit, will- 
ing to live and let live, people who had views but who 
did not assume that they knew it all, or that anybody 
else did, for that matter. That there is a good God 
and that He cares for us, that prayer to Him is per- 
fectly natural, that the way of Jesus is the way for us, 
and that “faith without works is dead because it 
standeth alone,’”’ some way or another got set in me 
deep down back in the Cobleskill of the eighties. 
College may have helped me clarify my thinking, but 
as I go back in memory I believe I got my fundamen- 


tal ideas in Cobleskill. 


The biggest thing that can happen to a growing 
boy religiously is not an experience in a revival meet- 
ing, but in some way or other to get his mind opened 
to the idea that all truth is sacred, that all comes from 
God, and that no one truth can possibly conflict with 
any other truth. 

Such a boy eventually will see that what counts 
is not what a man thinks he thinks, but what deep 
down he really does think. He will get an insight which 
will enable him to look back of the Catholic mass or 
the Methodist prayer-meeting to the essential fact that 
here are people kneeling down before the same God, 
who can not be changed or hurt or increased or di- 
minished by any words they use or fail to use about 
Him. Half the atheists come from people of narrow 
spirit insisting that some way or word or name or 
ceremony is necessary in order to be religious. 

Both the Methodist church in Cobleskill, in which 
I grew up and got my first training, and the dignified 
old Lutheran church where I declaimed my high school 
graduating oration, are dear to me. And so are the 
other churches, the Baptist and Reformed, which 
have come in since my boyhood, and the Catholic 
also, from the memory of playmates and school- 
fellows who went to mass and grew up good citizens 
of the community. This is not saying, “It does not 
matter what you believe.” It is saying, “What you 
believe deep down inside and act on, matters much 
more than your creed.” It is also saying that “people 
get drawn close to other people who ‘believe deep down 
inside’ what they themselves believe, whether the 
denominational labels they wear are the same or 
not.” 

How did Cobleskill look to a little boy in a large 
yard on Grand Street, Cobleskill, forty or fifty years 
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ago? Nobody can answer that. All I can do is to 
tell a few things I remember. 

The front horse-block and the back garden fence 
bounded the Hub of the Universe to that little boy— 
a Hub a little under an acre in size. Pindar’s Hill, 
the Picnic Woods just beyond, Main Street, Shanks 
Mountain, Sharon Hill and Carlisle and Albany were 
the high spots in the rest of the universe. 

Grand Street was a main thoroughfare leading 
in a northerly direction to the Mohawk Valley. Up 
past the house at noon went the Sharon and Cana- 
joharie stage, heavily laden usually, horses usually 
slow and jaded. Back just at dark it came, horses 
hurrying for the warm stall and oats. Heavy work 
teams went up and down all day, hauling blue lime- 
stone from the quarries of Riley and Scanlon to the 
railroad, and hauling -threshers and horse powers from 
the Empire Agricultural Works just above us. In 
one form or another this industry has remained all 
through the years the most solid business of the town. 

A flock of sheep or drove of cattle coming down 
the street, or even a yoke of oxen, which in those days 
were still used somewhat, interested us greatly. We 
reached a high pitch of excitement with a circus, a 
runaway or a fire. Those were the days when the 
poor caged lion was in reality “the king of beasts,” 
a scrawny tiger “‘a man killer,” and an elephant the 
embodiment of majesty, might and romance. All 
my illusions about circuses have vanished. Probably 
it is because so much of the circus is paint, tinsel 
and make-believe. But about runaways and fires I 
feel the same as I used to. They involve the same old 
battle with danger, the same old issues of life and 
death. 

The neighbors were good to us. On one side 
there was Dr. Fox, the dentist, who charged my 
mother a quarter to pull my first aching tooth and 
then gave me back ten cents for being a good boy. 
I can remember his father too, ““most a hundred years 
old.’”’ Once he was helped into our sitting-room half 
fainting, and revived with a glass of port wine. I 
still can see the color come back into his pale face 
as he sipped the bracing drink. 

On the other side, south of us, where the Supreme 
Court Judge now lives, was the old Burhans house, 
where I was a special favorite. Seldom did their 
colored man hitch up the big black horses to the 
barouche that I was not sent for and taken along on 
the drive. On the top shelf of the pantry they had 
a toy, “Topsy” in a glass covered box, who danced 
when the box was tipped over and back again. On 
the lower pantry shelves there were cookies and 
apples with which I was regaled before we started out. 
It would be hard to find a better example of kindness 
in extreme old age than in the case of Mrs. Burhans. 
She was keen and bright also, and helped form my 
taste for history by telling about “the way it used 
to be’’ when her father’s house, the second above us, 
now called the old Pindar house, was the only house 
on Grand Street, when Mill Creek used to run where 
our own house stood and across our garden, and: made 
its way to the Cobleskill Creek across the flats south 
of Prospect Street and down by the Kling farm, and 
when her father’s tannery stood on the land between 
the John Hank Tator place and Grand Street. But 
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that is going back into the Cobleskill of 100 and 150 
years ago. There were just ten houses between us 
and Grandmother Shaver’s, and we knew all the 
people in them. Some of them have changed hands 
three or four or even more times in the last forty 
years. All of the old heads of families up to whom we 
looked with considerable awe in those days have 
gone—Muller, Fox, Burhans, Osterhout, Cohn, Over- 
paugh, Nell Shafer, Captain Calkins, Barlow, Zenas 
France, Jimmie Lawyer, Wm. Ottman, Chas. H. 
Shaver, William Shafer, on our side of the street, 
McIntosh, Tuck, Brown, Henry Smith, Kasson Shay- 
er, Chauncey Boorne, Empie, on the other side. In 
only five of the houses do children or grandchildren 
of the old families live to-day. 

My father was a lawyer, and so we knew the 
lawyers best. Father was one of the men who talk 
at table. Before us at meal time passed in review 
his friends and his enemies and all the incidents of 
the town. 

Billy Young, with whom he studied law, and 
who lived long enough to trot me in his arms but 
whom I can not remember, Judge Holmes, whom 
father especially admired as a great legal light and 
whom he mourned as a light too soon obscured, the 
two Lamonts, John Pindar, George Hiller, Albert 
Baker, Charles Nichols, Hobart Krum and Judge 
Mayham, were all familiar to us. In a younger set 
were George M. Palmer, L. W. and M. D. Baxter, 
Marsh Hemperley and the three Holmes boys, and 
Coons and Jackson of Sharon. I am not attempting 
to give the roster of the bar of Schoharie County. I 
am calling up names as familiar at our table when I 
was growing up as those of my own relatives. All 
but three are dead. Others have taken up the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the legal standards of the 
old county. 

Some of these men attained considerable reputa- 
tion in the state as able and successful lawyers. 

Although I never was admitted to the bar, father 
sent me as a boy of sixteen or seventeen to try two 
or three justice court cases. I remember I appeared 
before George Palmer sitting as a justice, and that his 
partner Hiller was in the room. Greener advocate 
never pleaded a case. Only the absence of my op- 
ponent saved me. Having done all I could remember 
of what father had said I was silent. “Well,” said 
the Justice kindly, “how will you prove thus and so?” 
I was stumped, but Hiller slid around and whispered, 
“Swear the plaintiff.” “Swear the plaintiff,’ I choked, 
sweating profusely. So the plaintiff was sworn and I 
asked the questions, Hiller whispering a final one 
something to the effect that this John Doe was the 
same John Doe as aforesaid. “All right,” said the 
Justice. “Judgment.” That stumped me. Now I 
had it, what was I going to do with it? “I don’t 
suppose you want an execution to-day,” said the 
Justice. I looked at my client and he at me, and 
said, “Any day will do,” and the court adjourned. 

The memory of the issue has entirely faded. The 
memory of the kindness these men showed to a green 
boy is all that sticks. 

Thirty, forty, fifty years ago in Cobleskill the 
surrounding hills and neighboring valleys were much 
the same. 
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Then, as now, one of my chief delights was to 
climb to the higher points and get the views. Then 
as now it seemed to give me a little clearer idea of the 
meaning of life and of my part init. Up on the hills 
some things which had seemed big shrank to their 
true proportions, and things covered over by the rush 
of life stood out again and were seen in their true 
worth. Not money, not fame, not power, really 
amount to much. Love and help of one another, 
neighborliness, largeness of view, faith in the Power 
that made the hills and made us, are what really count. 

Looking back at the village of fifty years ago, 
seen only dimly now, idealized perhaps somewhat 
“as fond recollection presents it to view,” I am con- 
vineed that it was a good place to grow up in. 

It had its wickedness, its selfishness, its narrow- 
ness, but the forces which dominated the village were 
good forces. They built up schools and churches, 
and encouraged boys and girls to grow up to be a 


credit to their folks. The beautiful picture which 
Corporal Tanner paints in his little booklet, ““Glimpses 
of Cobleskill 1852-1927,” of how “the old Judge” 
sent for a foolish boy and brought him back from his 
foolishness, reflects the true idealism of the com- 
munity. One early mistake of refusing a public 
library has been corrected, and a public library has 
been launched. 

The great advantage of life in a village is the 
opportunity it gives for a boy or girl to get acquainted 
with all kinds of people. The children of the man 
who earns his living with his brain grow up with the 
children of the man who works with his hands, and 
it is good for both. Life in a village gives opportunity 
for all children to take responsibility and do chores, 
and that puts something in a child no schooling can 
possibly give. But the village life is like water. It 
must be a living stream and run on, or it will become 
a swamp. 


Buchmanism: Bad Taste, Bad Ethics, Bad Christianity 


Da 9) INCE Mr. Hicks’s recent article in the Leader 
m <aji has presented one aspect of Buchmanism, 
it is perhaps only fair to set forth some other 
bes points of view in regard to a religious move- 
ment which has been feverishly discussed during the 
last few years. Frank Buchman first attracted public 
notice in 1928, when Harold Begbie published his 
book, ‘More Twice-Born Men,” in which, under as- 
sumed names, he described the “Soul Surgeon” and 
several of his patients. Since then Buchman has 
been holding his religious house parties in whatever 
part of the world he happened to be in, the United 
States, England, Australia, India, Egypt or Rumania, 
drawing for the most part upon student groups. At 
these house parties, which are always held under the 
most delightful circumstances, in a comfortable inn 
or a luxurious private house, with excellent food, 
open fires and pleasant companionship, Buchman is 
brought in contact with young men whom he may 
wish to help or influence. Sometimes the guests 
include girls as well as boys. Several times a day the 
guests gather for the purpose of worship or frank 
discussion of religious difficulties. The rest of the 
week-end is spent in any sort of enjoyment the young 
people may devise for themselves. So much for the 
background of the Buchman method of evangelization. 
Most of the Soul Surgeon’s disciples written up 

by Harold Begbie testify to the curious influence 
Buchman acquired over them at their first casual 
meeting with him. He is apt, it appears, to impress 
any one who encounters him as a very ordinary and 
rather crude sort of person, not particularly interest- 
ing or striking. Nevertheless they are possessed 
with the feeling that they must see him again. They 
don’t like him, nor are they interested in his ideas, 
they are, on the contrary, disgusted by much that 
they have heard about him or observed in him, but 
they are drawn to him almost against their will. 
This feeling is not universal, of course, but it seems 
- to be common enough among, those whose lives have 
been influenced by Buchman to indicate an uncanny 
geeect of his personality. 
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If a young man, driven by this feeling and sure 
that Buchman can help him straighten out some re- 
ligious difficulty in which he finds himself, seeks an 
interview to this purpose he usually begins, according 
to Harold Begbie, by presenting his intellectual ob- 
jections to Christianity. All these, however, Buch- 


_man ignores, and, as one converted young man puts 


it, “begins to stir up the mud.” “It isn’t any intel- 
lectual difficulty which is keeping you from God,” 
he says, “it is sin. You are a ——.” What he 
generally calls anybody, according to the consensus 
of testimony, is something pretty rotten. The Buch- 
man assumption is that in secret every one’is fight- 
ing his own particular sin, and fighting it in vain. 
“So he proceeds to get the sin into the open,’ ex- 
plains one of Buchman’s disciples, ‘‘and show it to its 
victim in all its horror and loathsomeness.”’ This is 
in line with his avowed method of bringing a soul to 
God, which is by means of what the Buchman cult 
calls ‘‘the five C’s,’”’ Confidence, Confession, Convic- 
tion, Conversion and Conservation. He insists that 
sin is a deliberate act of will, something the man puts 
between himself and God, and that as soon as he 
really hates it and longs passionately for the con- 
sciousness of God in his soul, he can will to do right 
strongly enough to discard the sin. Then, and then 
only, he is born again. 

The chief objection to Buchmanism has been on 
the ground of its emphasis on confession. Members 
of the cult enthusiastically advocate this as essential 
to rebirth. “I am convinced,” says one of the Twice- 
Born Men described by Harold Begbie, “that con- 
fession plays a tremendous part in religious life. I 
don’t think it is too much to say that until a man 
confesses his sin to another man he can never really 
be spiritually vital. One knows scores of men who 
carry guilty consciences, and who think they square 
accounts by confessing their sins in secret to God, and 
genuinely trying not to commit those sins again. 
Such men can never help another; such men haven’t 
the ghost of an idea what redemption means. They 
pretend. Their religion isaform. Their life is a dead 
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letter.” And a little further on: “Redemption can 
mot come, I’m perfectly certain of this, until the heart 
is so hungry for it that it will confess everything to 
another.” 

These acts of confession take place not only in 
private conferences with Frank Buchman, but also 
in the meetings at the house parties. ‘After attend- 
ing two of these parties,” says W. P. Fraser, in a 
little pamphlet entitled “House Parties with a Pur- 
pose,” “‘one of them exclusively for men, I must say 
that I heartily approve of the confession of all kinds 
of sin.” These house party confessions are usually 
set going at one of the evening meetings, carefully 
staged with dim lights and interspersed with long 
silences. Buchman or one of his lieutenants starts 
the ball rolling. At the crucial moment, according 
to Mr. Fraser again, the Soul Surgeon says some- 
thing to the effect that “‘we are a fellowship of sin- 
ners,” urging everybody to “throw the mask away 
and clean house.” ‘All of this testifying,” goes on 
Mr. Fraser, “‘is self-crucifixion plain and simple. The 
very bottom of the pot is scraped.’”’ And then he 
gets to the crux of the whole situation, revealing with 
surprising ingenuousness the subtle influences of group 
psychology which come into play. “It is far more 
interesting than any play, just in proportion that life 
is more interesting than fiction. ‘The house party 
with the mask laid aside and walls of conventionality 
broken down between us, becomes not only interest- 
ing, but fascinating. Possibly some of this testimony 
is held over and given at the next gathering the fol- 
lowing day. In any event, the power of suggestion is 
beginning to work. Kindred spirits, unknown to each 
other the day before, are now walking together out 
under the trees, down the lanes, discussing this testi- 
mony: what wonderful characters these young men 
have developed; how noble they appear after their 
testimony, though it contained much to be ashamed of; 
how deeply interested we have become in them, 
even more so than in Buchman.” 

“At one session,”” according to the same writer, 
“one young fellow broke under this continual program 
of keeping us all facing God in such a good, whole- 
some and interesting way,’ and he proceeds to ex- 
plain that “the truth of the matter is that no gather- 
ing of men and women can stay on their faces before 
God in a two or three day period without breaking 
under it.” 

Kenneth Irving Brown, writing up another house 
party in the Outlook for Jan. 7, 1925, says, on the 
other hand: ‘“There was no morbidity in the conver- 
sational talks of the evening; I felt no emotional pres- 
sure, although I was keenly moved by certain things 
which were said. It was an exchange of experiences 
for mutual benefit, and I for one profited by the 
experiences of those who spoke.” 

An article signed by a group of Princeton stu- 
dents descriptive of the neophyte’s impressions of a 
Buchman house party, contains the following: ‘‘Per- 
sonally, we learned for the first time what it is for a 
bunch to be entirely frank. They were not merely 
broadcasting their private problems, they were tell- 
ing them to friends, for one makes friends at in- 
credible speed on this basis. When it was time to go, 
they were a different crowd. They had come a 


little contemptuous, very skeptical, and practically 
all with no more than a formal religion. They sep- 
arated with the odor of the supernatural lingering in 
their nostrils, many with a new kind of faith and a 
new kind of peace, and everybody with the subdued 
feeling which usually accompanies a great cascade of 
new knowledge about yourself, of realization that 
there are more things in heaven and earth, Ho- 
ratio—”’ 

All the quotations so far have been gleaned from 
articles and letters written either by Buchman’s 
acknowledged disciples or by enthusiastic “‘house- 
partyites,’ but testimony from the antagonistic 
point of view, although it may have to be discounted 
somewhat, is likewise revealing. From a newspaper 
interview with a Harvard Law School student who 
attended one of the house parties we quote the fol- 
lowing for what it is worth: “Nothing unusual hap- 
pened the next day, save that in the afternoon one 
of the men said, ‘Frank, let’s have a quiet time.’ 
Buchman said, ‘Shall we have a quiet time?’ to which 
they replied, “Please, Frank,’ whereupon he said, ‘All 
right. Let’s have a quiet time.’ Then, to my sur- 
prise, each man kneeled on the floor, bending for- 
ward, with his head in his hands. They stayed like 
that in complete silence for about ten minutes. Buch- 
man then announced: “God has spoken to me. There 
will be a miracle here this afternoon. You,’ pointing 
to me, ‘will come clean and be saved.’ This proved 
to be a mistake, as I left within twenty minutes. I 
saw no evidence of unusual ritual save this quiet time, 
and the after-dinner sharing of experiences. Conver- 
sation, however, with Buchman and others always 
seemed to be getting to very personal and intimate 
subjects, and emphasis was placed on coming all the 
way, which to Buchmanites means a complete dis- 
cussion of all one’s desires, experiences and hopes.” 

In 1924 Buchman was forbidden the privilege 
of holding meetings on the Princeton campus by Presi- 
dent Hibben. In the fall of 1927 an overwhelming 
vote of the undergraduates confirmed this stand, 
declaring 390 to fourteen that Buchmanism should 
not be connected in any form with a religious or- 
ganization in Princeton University. This vote was 
taken at an open forum held to discuss the Philadelphia 
Society, the campus religious organization of Prince- 
ton. 

“While I was there,” writes a former Princeton 
man, “he was on the campus a time or two, there 
being both in the seminary and in the university men 
who were his followers. Personally the ones whom I 
knew led lives that were above reproach in every 
way. Also, as far as I could discover, these same 
men would have led the same kind of a life had they 
never come in contact with Buchman. .. . In some 
cases I presume some good has been done. It is rather 
hard to say what he teaches. He is rather a quiet 
unassuming man with a sort of mystic turn to his 
thinking. They act largely on the basis of a ‘hunch’ 
which is supposed to be produced by the Spirit. This 
‘hunch’ is often wrong when received by Buchman 
himself, so I am inclined to credit the suggestion to 
something other than the Spirit.” 

The past summer a Student Christian Mission 
was held in Waterbury, Conn., an evangelical cam- 
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paign conducted by seventy college students of whom 
many were professed Buchmanites. Three days be- 
fore the mission these students held a Retreat, which 
was led by the Rev. Samuel Shoemaker, rector of 
Calvary Church, New York City, and one of Frank 
Buchman’s most prominent disciples. According to 
an article in the Churchman in October, one of the 
Waterbury ministers who attended this retreat de- 
scribed it as a series of confessions by one or another 
of the party, both girls and boys. The students were 
instructed to trust the ‘“‘guidance” to lead them to 
the individuals in Waterbury who were in need of 
conversion. 

To such persons they were to confess something 
out of their own experience as a sort of bait. ‘““Remem- 
ber,” Mr. Shoemaker is quoted as saying, “‘they are 
interested in us as rotters. They are not interested 
in us as saints.””’ Having won his prospect’s confidence 
by confessing his own sins, the converting student was 
instructed to “rip him up the back.” 

At this mission, according to the testimony of 
one who was there, a number of sudden conversions 
took place, with the traditional indications of emotion- 
al excess. 

The handbook of the Buchmanites, ‘“‘Soul- 
Surgery,” clearly explains what the method of attack 
should be. ‘“Those who best know the facts,” it 
says, “declare that ninety per cent of the ultimate sin 
around us is of the lowest physical level to which we 
penetrate most rarely and with the greatest maladap- 
tation in our personal work.” Therefore: “When he 
is certain that the need for confession exists, the soul 
surgeon must be lovingly relentless in insisting that 
the confession be made, when and where it is needed. 
It is often the kind of drastic spiritual operation 
which alone can prevent a superficial repentance and 
unreal conversion.”” “Take nothing for granted. No 
matter how respectable a man may seem, be he 
clergyman or vestryman or Y. M. C. A. secretary, he 
may still stand in need of your moral surgery.” “Be 
ready to confess your own shortcomings honestly 
and humbly. Nothing will more surely obviate an 
appearance of self-righteousness in the spiritual 
physician than his own confession of where he too 
fell before the onslaught of temptation, and found 
in the power and presence of Christ salvation and 
security.” 

One of Buchman’s followers, explaining how he 
has been enabled to “save” souls by such teaching 
as the above, describes his procedure with the man 
he has singled out for conversion as follows: 

“T go to that man, convinced that God is going 
to speak to him through me. I even dare to say: 
‘God wishes me to say this to you through me.’ In 
many cases I have the absolute confidence that the 
man will be won, and he usually is. 

“To get this confidence, I have been taught that 
the only way is to take my place as a fellow sinner. 
He has to realize that I am seeking his truest well- 
being, and will not be satisfied till I get to the facts. 
The interview, of course, must be private, and often 
the wrestle comes after we get down on our knees 
together. I have-done what I have never done in my 
life before, and what is foreign to my instincts—put 
my arm around a man’s shoulder as we prayed to- 
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gether on our knees, until the guilt was confessed and 
the burden lifted. The actual touch sometimes 
makes all the difference. 

“The reward has been a response in real affection 
from these men, and the joy of seeing the welcome 
break on the prodigal’s face. One feels that one is 
having a great time of it.” 

My object, in this compilation of testimony, 
has been to let the Buchmanites convict themselves 
out of their own mouths. It seems to me they ac- 
complish this pretty thoroughly. It is obvious that 
their methods are good old ‘“camp-meeting stuff’ 
perpetrated in an atmosphere of culture and refine- 
ment and with some of the crudities left out. A 
friend of mine, once a guest at several successive 
house parties, has told me that he considers that the 
“confession hour’? makes the same appeal to those 
present that pornographic literature would make to a 
less fastidious group. The young people Buchman 
reaches have been for the most part carefully reared 
and gently bred. Dirty shows or disreputable books 
do not appeal to them as recreation, but in the guise 
of a religious experience they get the same ‘“‘kick”’ 
out of listening to confessions of sin. 

The dangers of the Buchman method are too 
apparent to need pointing out. That most confes- 
sions involve some one else besides the confessor goes 
without saying. Even those who can contemplate 
with equanimity a breakdown of reticence on their 


- own behalf, must surely, in their more rational mo- 


ments, condemn the betrayal of “fellow sinners’”’ which 
is Inevitable in the emotional excitement of full pub- 
lic confession. 

And those who under the stress of the moment 
have revealed some inner secret which shamed them 
before other human beings, what of their self-respect? 
The Churchman quotes a prominent psychiatrist 
who has dealt with some of these cases as saying: “TI 
believe that this method of evangelization does more 
harm than good. The keynote of the whole matter 
seems to be to work through a sense of sin. Now a 
sense of guilt is a poison to personality and its incul- 
cation into a personality is bound to lead to unhealthy 
and abnormal results.” 

The whole business, it seems to us, smacks of 
bad ethics, bad taste, and bad Christianity. 

DEH. 


* * * 


BURRIS JENKINS ON A GOOD GOD 


I am a Universalist concerning our future destiny. I don’t 
believe there is any everlasting hell. I’ve never met anybody 
who did believe in it for himself, or his own son, or his wife; but 
I’ve met a lot of them who claim to believe in it for somebody 
else’s son or wife. I think we go through enough hell in this 
life, and if any of us don’t, then probably we may go through 
some disciplinary course, some purgatory or something of that 
kind, to swing us into line for a good and happy life with all the 
redeemed, which I believe will be everybody. I reason this way 
about it, that God is good or He is not God; that He has made 
us and not we ourselves and is therefore responsible for our very 
failures and weaknesses; that He can not be forever defeated, 
otherwise He is not God; that it would be a defeat for Him if any 
of us remained forever rebellious and bad and worthy of a hell of 
pain; that some day, given time enough, He will set everything 
right and everybody right; for good and truth are mighty and 
will and must prevail.—Burris Jenkins, in the Christian. 
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The Conversion of Christianity 
John W. Day 


=) HIS is a rather strange title. We are accus- 

‘| tomed to hear of converting people to Chris- 
s| tianity. We are getting accustomed to 
acct recognize that Christianity itself needs con- 
version. In fact, the process is going on before our 
eyes. Any one can feel that movement in all denomi- 
nations toward a radical change in Christianity that 
amounts to a real conversion. It is high time that 
people who profess and call themselves Christians 
should do something more. 

It is almost startling to read the first three gos- 
pels and discover anew how little Christianity there 
is in them. The change from the teaching of Jesus, 
and his example, to the Christian Church is such a 
complete change that, looking at the Christian in- 
stitution as such, one would scarcely know that it had 
anything to do with Jesus. None of its central doc- 
trines can be traced to him. Much of its working is 
straight in line with what he specifically rejected. 
The curious process of reversal began at once with the 
first assumption that the new fellowship was a cult of 
exclusive personal salvation. Organized round the 
idea that it was a machine to do for people what they 
ought to do for themselves, given, after twenty years, 
a name that set it apart, achieving a political con- 
nection and stepping into the shoes of the Empire, 
Christianity soon expressed the idea that to “belong” 
was incomparably more important than to do. Rites 
took the place of right. The organization so thorough- 
ly amalgamated the idea of an empire with the idea 
of a church that it became one more than the other. 
To this day we think of the words “‘diocese’’ and “‘vicar”’ 
as belonging to a church organization, unconscious 
that they were titles of imperial divisions and office. 
The thing prophets fought, and Christ reprehended, 
had become installed in the church named after him. 
Ecclesiastical history has its humorous and ironical 
side. 

Looking for a definition of Christianity, one 
naturally turns to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
There a surprise is waiting. There are two definitions, 
in two of the modern editions, and they are quite 
incompatible with each other. The 11th edition, 
dated 1910, has this: “Christianity is the religion 
which accepts Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, em- 
bracing all who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians.”’ The 9th edition, dated 1888, says: “‘Chris- 
tianity means the religion introduced by Jesus Christ 
and communicated by him to his circle of followers.” 
This definition, though behind the other in date, is 
ahead of it in meaning. In this, as in its Biblical 
articles generally, the older edition is more modern 
than the newer edition. Those who exchanged the 9th 
edition when they bought the 11th, left behind Wells- 
hausen’s “‘Israel,’”’ and much other matter indispens- 
able to the student of the Bible. The reaction on 
these subjects observable in the 11th edition commits 
it to a definition of Christianity which requires a con- 
version, for it shuts out the religion of Jesus and shuts 
up the religion about Jesus. 

The latest edition, of the present year, refers the 
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reader of the article entitled “Christianity” to the 
11th edition, but it contains a significant paragraph 
which redeems it: “For liberal Protestant scholars 
an essential quality of Christianity is its power to 
regenerate itself by a return to the Jesus of the gos- 
pels. . . . All forms of ecclesiastical Christianity are 
largely concerned with safeguards. But the real 
challenge of the Cross is the high venture of living in a 
world not realized.’”’ Now we have it. The great 
encyclopedia is converted from Christianity to Jesus. 
“The high venture of living in a world not real- 
ized!” 

A sermon might be preached carrying into Chris- 
tianity the protest of Jesus against calling him Lord, 
Lord, and not doing the things which he said. It 
would shake the foundations of all the churches if 
such a sermon could be brought home to them. If 
all their members could really take to themselves the 
fact that in that sentence he is saying to them, “‘Fol- 
lowing me is not a matter of giving me a title, or dis- 
puting about it, but of giving yourself a good life; 
not what you profess and call yourselves, but what you 
do makes you a Christian,” they would convert 
Christianity and themselves. 

More than this, people who do not, and proudly 
will not, profess and call themselves Christians, would 
find they have not settled the subject. Even those 
who think Jesus has no message for the present age, 
and deem themselves far in advance of him, would 
feel a pricking of the truth. For they have read his 
message too much in the light of its connotations 
and accretions, and too much with the captious kind 
of criticism and self-centered estimate. Getting back 
to Jesus fails with them because they do not really 
get back of themselves. If they would take the cen- 
tral principles of his teaching as if not already familiar, 
and restate them in terms of present behavior, and 
feel the challenge to ingenuity as well as to ingenuous- 
ness in experimenting, devising, testing, fitting, adapt- 
ing, they would come to feel that Jesus is not so 
much nineteen centuries behind them as many more 
centuries ahead of them. 

The advance the world needs, the advance which 
will get somewhere, is the progressiveness which ap- 
preciates and keeps its gains, discriminates, and 
tests and sifts its novelties. For novelties, the latest 
announcements, are not the surest things. Extreme 
fashions quickest get to be old-fashioned. Theadvance 
the world needs is that which can hold its positions. 
The air is getting so cluttered up, traffic is becoming 
so jammed, that our hearing is interfered with and our 
progress obstructed. If there could be traffic laws of 
the spirit, and radio control in the religious air, if 
some Congress could pass, and enforce, a limitation 
of stations, so that the air would not be full of revela- 
tions all speaking at once, we should be able to listen 
in with more satisfaction. If announcers would only 
keep still a moment, and the air be cleared, we might 
hear the voice of Jesus. If once the world could 
hear him, Christianity would become a new, and very 
different, thing. 
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The Congregational-Universalist Statement 


HE Christian Leader and the General Secretary 
have received copies of newspapers from all 
parts of the United States giving the sub- 
stance of the Joint Statement and hailing 

it as a step forward in denominational relations. 

In its issue of March 26, the Literary Digest gives 
a page to the statement, quoting from.it at length 
and noting the editorial comments of religious week- 
lies of various denominations. 

In a new department of the Congregationalist 
called “Department of Christian World Acquaintance”’ 
Henry Smith Leiper, who had distinguished service 
in China as a missionary, writes as follows: 


Toward a More United Church 


It has been true for some time that the Congregational, 
Universalist, and Christian Communions have been considering 
the possibility of closer fellowship. All have much in common— 
far more than most denominations on the side of polity and 
tradition. The theological differences, which undoubtedly do 
exist, are of less significance than they might be, were the tradi- 
tional polity. of any one of the three different from what it is. 
In each, the individual church, in the last analysis, is its own 
arbiter in matter of theology. Unions of individual churches 
made up from combinations involving two or more of these 
three communions have, happily, been somewhat frequent and 
almost always successful. Why ought it not now be possible for 
all three to consider a much closer union? Next to the Friends, 
the Christians have the best name there is for a denomination. 
Suppose that all three of these great communions should come 
to be denominated as the ‘‘United Christian Church.” Would ic 
not be a consummation mightily to be desired? When Presby- 
terian bodies of all kinds are seriously considering closer union, 
when the same holds for Methodist and Baptist groups of de- 
nominations, what is to hinder these that are in general “‘con- 
gregational”’ in polity from doing the same? The fact is, of 
course, that these possibilities are already under consideration 
by the official commissions on inter-church relationships appointed 
by the respective denominations. Why might not a general 
discussion of the idea be begun in the open? The Kingdom will 
come more rapidly when such concrete proposals are brought by 
determined and unremitting effort into the realm of accomplish- 
ment. 

As one “Congregationalist,” I would gladly become a 
“Christian!”’ I would feel more Christian if the movement 
toward church unity which too often deals in generalities should 
thus become definitely concrete in a national development in 
keeping with the movements of the times. From the standpoint 
of world Christianity, consider for a moment what the combina- 
tion of these three groups would mean. A united Christian de- 
nomination, going on with the missionary task at home and 
overseas, would have psychological factors in its favor of im- 
mense significance. Its churches and missions, even if named 
with the name of the denomination, might become centers of 
new indigenous movements as soon as born—partly on account 
of the name they would possess! It’s a prospect which a mis- 
sionary views with profound hope and eager anticipation! 


The Elmira (N. Y.) Advertiser recently carried 

the following editorial: 
Progress in Church Unity 

The example of three Canadian denominations coming to- 
gether to form the United Church of Canada has not been lost 
on American competing religious bodies. If there is ever to be 
one big church in this country, or a few big churches, the goal 
will be reached by the mergers of kindred-minded denomina- 
tions to begin with. In 1925, the Congregationalists and the 
Universalists made and received overtures on this subject and 


appointed committees to discuss means to the end of union. 
That joint committee has now made report which is to be acted 
upon by the two bodies this year. While the recommendations 
will not satisfy the churchmen who want immediate union, they 
will go a long way toward something more concrete. 

The report recommends first that ministers and representa- 
tives of each denomination be invited to sit as corresponding 
members of the other and to participate in all deliberations. 

Second, that the several agencies of each denomination be 
urged to arrange for joint programs for the pfomotion of reli- 
gious education, social service, evangelism, rural church develop- 
ment, etc. 

Third, union services, the interchange of pulpits and the 
promotion of common enterprises in communities where churches 
of both denominations exist. ; 

Fourth, an interchange of representative speakers at the 
local, state and national conferences of both denominations. 

Fifth, where fields present a limited constituency for both 
churches, organic union of both Congregational and Universalist 
churches be arranged in consultation with the respective com- 
mittees. 

This is a tentative attempt at church unity, and feeble when 
compared with the Canadian project. What church unity means 
is a union of churches or denominations, complete and wholesale, 
with the distinctions of the past obliterated. Nothing like this is 
at present on the horizon of American sects. That is why we say 
the above co-operative method is less than satisfying. But it is 
better than what has obtained in these two denominations so 
alike in tradition and policy. The above program will be ac- 
cepted without question. A total merger certainly would not be. 


- That time will come, however, and what we report is a step for- 


ward. 


John Haynes Holmes in a recent issue of Unity 
writes as follows: 


The new plan of co-operation between Congregationalists 
and Universalists, duly announced in these columns, contains no 
details of startling moment. When the commissions of the two 
denominations recommend that “‘the ministers and representa- 
tives of each denomination be invited to sit as corresponding 
members in the . . . associations of the other denomination 
and to participate in their deliberations,” that “the agencies of 
each denomination . . . be urged to arrange for just programs 
for promotion,” that “there be mutual interchange of repre- 
sentative speakers at national, state and local gatherings,”’ etc., 
it is obvious that no revolution has come in the religious world. 
But details such as these are of trivial importance in a matter of 
this kind, and should not be put into the foreground of discussion. 
For it is the spirit and not the letter which giveth life. Here are 
two great denominations making formal declaration to the world 
that the days of separation, rivalry, competition, jealousy, hos- 
tility, are over in the religious world, and the days of co-operation 
come. Here is a demonstration that Christian sectaries are 
not hating and fearing one another any more, but are respecting 
and loving one another, and finding practical ways of worshiping 
and working together. That this has enormous spiritual signif- 
icance is obvious. That Unity, so long pledged to the ideal of 
fellowship, is delighted at the achievement goes without say- 
ing. 

We wish that, thus well-started, our Universalist and Congre- 
gational brethren had gone a good deal farther; we wish that, like 
their Canadian brethren, they had ended their separate sectarian 
organizations, and established a “United Church.”’ But we are 
not going to lament over what has not been done, and thus lose 
the joy of enthusing over what has been done. Long steps toward 
the ultimate goal have been taken, and the goal is thus in sight 
to-day as it was not yesterday. Congratulations to both these 
historic and now forward-looking bodies! They are pointing 
the way, and leading thereupon. 
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Seeing the Metropolitan District 


A. Gertrude Earle 


of themselves as included in the Metropolitan 
District, but that was where this particular 
experience began. The monthly Teachers’ 
Meeting in the beautiful new Church of the Redeemer 
was given to a discussion of Missionary Education. 
Even after a long address, the friendly group was 
interested in a ‘True or False’ test on what the 
church school teacher ought to know about missions. 
The hospitality of the Leining family proved most 
delightful. The head of the house was feeling very 
proud and happy because of a recent acquisition, 
“the first dog I ever owned.” It was an adorable 
puppy, and a pretty sight to see him take his first 
walk on the snow. 

Then on to New York. In the rush of city life 
it is not so easy to arrange special conferences, but ten 
days gave a touch, at least, with a large share of our 
work. First, a luncheon at International House, 
with Miss Eunice Whidden, director of religious edu- 
cation at the Church of the Divine Paternity, and 
Mr. Gordon Domm, in charge of boys’ work, two 
earnest and agreeable young people. A rapid fire of 
questions and answers revealed the high quality of 
the work these leaders are doing. 

The next touch was at Southold—not so much 
nearer the metropolis than Providence. It took two 
hours and a half to reach this outpost at the eastern 
end of Long Island, but it was a journey that brought 
great rewards. Who could be more cordial than the 
Rev. Abram Conklin, or who more popular in the life 
of the community? Where could one be more gra- 
ciously received than in these homes? Certainly few 
small towns have a church building more attractive. 
It has all the dignity of the colonial style of archi- 
tecture, and its interior has recently been beautified 
by a wonderful painting, ‘“The Coming of the Light.” 
The work of an artist whose summer home is in 
Southold, it compares favorably with what one sees 
in the Congressional Library or the Public Library in 
Boston. Even if a dull sermon were preached, the 
congregation must always be uplifted and inspired. 
Would you not be excited to see a church crowded to 
the doors, fifty or more people in the Sunday school 
room where they could not see at all, and many people 
turned away? That was what happened the Sunday 
I was in Southold, but alas! at a special musical ser- 
vice and not when I was aspeaker. Buta live Sunday 
school and a good morning congregation gave me a 
hearing. In the evening, Sunday school teachers 
and officers gathered in the parish house for an in- 
formal supper and an hour’s conference. There is a 
fine group of workers here and a school that holds 
its pupils. 

Next came Newark. A Teachers’ Meeting was 
the first privilege. The evening was given to a dis- 
cussion of the report made by Miss Slaughter of her 
work with this school last fall, showing that her 
service had brought large results. Next day at the 
meeting of the Ladies’ Aid, I spoke briefly on ‘“Co- 
operation for Power,’ showing the part the whole 
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church needs to play in the task of religious educa- 
tion. The third day was the Mission Circle, when the 
visitor spoke on “Understanding Our World,” a plea 
for the building of a peace psychology in the hearts 
and minds of the young. Most cordial people, these 
Newark folks, and all working in unbounded loyalty 
to Dr. and Mrs. Rose. The kindly hospitality of the 
Krementz family made it a delightful three days. 

The following day, the Rev. E. H. Lalone called 
at my temporary abiding-place in Brooklyn, the home 
of Ruth Earle Andress. We learned about the special 
problems of the Church of the Good Tidings, and 
of the progressive group of teachers devoting them- 
selves to the Sunday school. Up-to-date lessons, a 
monthly stereopticon lecture, and a minister alive to 
the value of religious education, are the strong points. 

On Saturday, Mrs. Andress and I spent the af- 
ternoon with Miss Mabel Taylor at Prescott Memorial 
Mission. Here is a fine piece of social service, too 
little known throughout our church. It stands in the 
center of a congested district, where 27,000 people 
are housed in twenty blocks. It seeks especially to 
make life safer, richer, and happier for little children. 
A Child Welfare Clinic, hot lunches for under-nour- 
ished children, a class for pre-school-age children, and a 
great variety of social activities are included. Three 
organizations of adults enjoy the home and co-operate 
inits upkeep. During the past year, the neighborhood 
has contributed three thousand dollars out of a total 
budget of twelve thousand. Four salaried workers and 
twenty-five volunteers are enlisted. Miss Taylor 
seems a thoroughly competent young woman, bring- 
ing great intelligence and devotion to her task. 

The last Sunday of the trip proved a busy day. 
It began with Sunday school at All Souls Church, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Arthur R. Tucker, superintendent, 
and Miss Katherine Hodgdon, secretary, have long 
been known by name. Now they appeared in the 
flesh, conducting an efficient school. Mr. Frank 
Arnold, superintendent of schools for Brooklyn, 
wears the title “superintendent of visual instruction.” 
He gave the school a stereopticon talk in the opening 
service. A good group of young people met Dr. 
Grose for a discussion of “Why We Believe What We 
Believe,” with Will Durant’s “Story of Philosophy” 
as a text-book. The visitor from Headquarters 
preached at the morning service and greatly enjoyed 
the beautiful church, the excellent music, and the 
cordial and friendly congregation. 

Evening found the Mt. Vernon teachers and 
officers gathered in their cheerful Sunday school room 
to swap experiences and wisdom with the Field 
Worker. Dr. Sayles in good health again, Mr. C. R. 
Marvin in the superintendency, good courses of study, 
and teachers devoted to their work—why should 
not Mt. Vernon Liberal Sunday school rejoice? 

A varied experience, these ten days, but through 
it all run certain constant elements, a genuine interest 
in religious education, an eager welcome for the visitor 
from Headquarters, a new purpose to test our methods 
by high standards. In every church men and women 
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who had learned to know and love our faith in other 
and often distant communities. From Maine, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, from St. Lawrence and from 
Tufts College, from the traditional authority of 
Catholicism and from the free thinking of Unitarian- 
ism, come the men and women of the Universalist 


churches of the Metropolitan District. They live 
many miles and uncounted subway stations from 
their churches, but they love and serve as do the 
Universalists “up-state” or in Ohio or New England. 
The visitor from Headquarters is glad she has met 
them and hopes to know them better. 


Our Prayers Together 


Blanche Wright Morey 


Sunday 

I find it wholesome to be alone the greater part 
of the time. To be in company, even with the best, 
is soon wearisome and dissipating. I love to be alone. 
I never found the companion that was so companion- 
able as solitude. We are for the most part more 
lonely when we go abroad among men than when we 
stay in our chambers. A man thinking or working 
is always alone, let him be where he will. Solitude is 
not measured by the miles of space that intervene 
between a man and his fellows. A really diligent 
student in one of the crowded hives of Cambridge 
College is as solitary as a dervish in a desert. 

Henry D. Thoreau. 

O God, in wisdom Thou hast given us the com- 
panionship of our fellow men. We thank Thee that 
we are privileged to know them, to love them, and to 
serve them. But we also need our hours of solitude. 


May we find time and opportunity to rest, to think, © 


and to draw near to Thee. Amen. 


Monday 


Night is a dead monotonous period under a roof; 
but in the open world it passes lightly, with its stars 
and dews and perfumes, and the hours are marked by 
changes in the face of nature. What seems a kind of 
temporal death to people choked between walls and 
curtains, is only a light and living slumber to the man 
who sleeps afield. All night long he can hear Nature 
breathing deeply and freely; even as she takes her 
rest she turns and smiles; and there is one stirring 
hour unknown to those who dwell in houses, when a 
wakeful influence goes abroad over the sleeping hemi- 
sphere, and all the outdoor world are on their feet. 
It is then that the cock first crows, not this time to 
announce the dawn, but like a cheerful watchman 
speeding the course of night. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

We thank Thee, Lord, that the love of beauty 
and freedom and seclusion dwells in us. We thank Thee 
that we have the wild woodlands to flee to, that the 
quietness may soothe us, and the sweetness and purity 
of the air may give us health of body and mind. We 
feel very near Thee here. May we often seek Thee 
here and find strength. Amen. 


Tuesday 


The women had unpinned their little winter 
capes, blue calico-clad figures to be seen everywhere, 
bending low in their gardens as mothers bend above 
cradles. They were all nursing their young children 
of the soil, tender plants pulsing up through the sod 
with their little green heads still folded as if they came 
up withja prayer—as indeed they do; they pray for 


e 


light, and rain, and dew, to be delivered from weeds, 
and grass, and bugs, and all evil things. Nothing, I 
believe, is so sweetly the emblem of the right aspira- 
tion to live innocently and well as these myriad little 
good green things that rise at our bidding and plant- 
ing, and trusting us, from the gentle giving earth. 
Corra Harris. 


Dear God of Nature, make us truly Thy children. 
May we feel our kinship with all the little living things 
that clothe the earth with beauty and people it with 
activity. To them also Thou givest life and a field of 
usefulness. They obey Thy laws. Humbly we learn 
of them, and join with them in gladsome praise. 
Amen. 

Wednesday 


But the philosophy of manhood is noble.’ It 
bids us bring our passions and powers into subjec- 
tion to reason and conscience. Trust no outward 
agent to do this for you. You must do it yourself. 
By the grace of God above you and within you, you 
must possess and captain your soul. Accerding to the 
measure of this self-mastery comes the serenity of 
life. The man who has it is thrice-armed: against all 
adversities. He may be troubled and distressed, but 
he is not cast down nor destroyed. The clamor of 
the world may annoy him, but they can not break 
his steadying converse with the Eternal every day. 

Henry van Dyke. 


We thank Thee, O God, for this beloved land of 
freedom. We are greatly distressed that so much 
strife and lawlessness prevail in it. May we seek self- 
mastery and teach the growing generations to prac- 
tise self-restraint and to avoid any word or deed that 
would stain their country’s honor. May our country, 
so nobly born, keep clean its heritage. Amen. 


Thursday 
Alone, the country life—how sweet! 
But wood and meadow, heath and hill, 
The dewy morn, the noonday heat, 
The nest half-hid, the poppied wheat, 
The peaty purling rill, 
The brake fern’s odorous retreat, 
The hush of eve, serene, discreet— 


With you are sweeter still. 
E.V. Lucas. 


O God, our God, how wonderful is Thy name in 
all the earth! We try to understand how we were 
given life and placed in the midst of such a highly or- 
ganized and wonderful world. Whence did we come 
and whither are we going? We can not fathom it. 
We are lost in wonder and adoration. We yield our 
future to Thy guidance, confident that that love and 
wisdom that created us and made such lavish provi- 
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sion for our present wants will not fail us at the 
journey’s end. Amen. 


Friday 

Radiant Sister of the Day 
Awake! arise! and come away! 
To the wild woods and the plains, 
To the pools where winter rains 
Image all their roof of leaves, 
Where the pine its garland weaves 
Of sapless green, and ivy dun, 
Round stems that never kiss the sun; 
Where the lawns and pastures be 
And the sandhills of the sea; 
Where the melting hoar-frost wets 
The daisy-star that never sets, 
And wind-flowers and violets 
Which join not scent to hue 
Crown the pale year weak and new. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


After the cold and dark days of winter we are 
made glad, O God, by the coming of spring. New 
life-forces touch all things in nature and we feel them 
working within ourselves. To us comes a resurrec- 
jion of new purposes and ambitions. Hope reigns 
and Love fills our hearts. We praise and worship 
Thee, O Great Jehovah. Amen. 


Saturday 


A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 

Ferned grot— 
The veriest school 
Of peace; and yet the fool 

Contends that God is not— 

Not God! in gardens! when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign: 
*Tis very sure God walks in mine. 

Thomas Edward Brown. 


Help us to be seekers after truth, O God. True, 
some are slow to find it. They grasp many straws. 
They embrace ideas that give them suffering and 
dishonor Thee. But they. that seek shall find—at 
last. We are concerned only for those who do not 
seek, yet not greatly. For Thou dost speak so plainly 
and dost so insistently draw us to Thyself by Thy love, 
that we can not doubt that sometime, somehow, per- 
haps in the silent garden strolls, revelation and peace 
shall come to every soul. This is our prayer. Amen. 

Ret et oe 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Razor Blades 

There be times when Inspired men, like Saint Paul, have 
been quite uncertain about their Inspiration. And some of the 
men who wrote portions of the Bible thought it safer to go on 
record on Both Sides of a Question. I have noticed that my 
friend Solomon was of two minds whether to answer a Fool 
according to his Folly, and sometimes said to do it and at other 
times not to do it. I, having the same spirit of faith, have been 
in like doubt. And sometimes I have answered a Fool accord- 
ing to his Folly, and sometimes have not answered a Fool ac- 
cording to his Folly, and yet again, by way of going Solomon 
One Better I have answered a Fool according to his Wisdom. 
For as wise men are often given unto Folly, so doth one some- 
times gain Wisdom from Fools. 

But that is what I now relate. 

I was riding in one of Mr. Pullman s Contraptions, and in 
the morning I stood with Six or Seven Coatless Men and some 


of them Shirtless also, and we Performed our Ablutions. And 
among them I alone did not Shave. And there were two young 
fellows not overburdened either with Beards or Brains who put 
on their faces Lather out of Tubes and Scraped it off with Safety 
Razors. And they undertook to Get Gay with me. 

And they spake thus, in the ears of them that were in the 
Dressing Room, saying, How dost thou Dispose of thy Used 
Razor Blades? 

And there was silence, for they that were present waited to 
see if there would be a Comeback. 

And I considered both kinds of advice from Solomon, and 
I said: 

If I had too little Virility to grow a Manly Beard, but were 
Disfigured by some feeble approach thereto, I would get out the 
well-tempered Wostenholme which I used in my Youth, and 
Strop it till it would Cut an Hair, and I would shave as a Man 
might Shave. But I am not driven to that Necessity, and I 
wear that most Dignified of Masculine Adornments, a Well- 
trimmed Beard. ‘ 

And there ensued a Silence in the Room, and as I ha 
finished my Toilet I withdrew. But as I departed, I heard the 
men laughing, and one of them said to the Two Young men, 
That which was coming unto you, that did ye Get. 

Now that was a more Harsh Reply than I should think 
would Ordinarily be Just, yet I am not repenting of it. For I 
think it may Possibly do those young men Good, and it did me 
good. : 

And yet while I think it Wholesome now and then to ad- 
minister a Rebuke to the Presumptuous and the Ungodly, and 
there is Apostolik Authority for so doing, in the main I have 
found that the Soft Answer is the more Excellent Way. 

* * * 
ETIQUETTE FOR SUICIDES 

A more cheerful side of what alarmists have called “the 
morbid preoccupation with death” in the student mind of to-day 
has made its appearance in the corridors of Livingston Hall at 
Columbia University in the form of a ‘‘Notice to Prospective 
Suicides.” 

It does not have the sanction of the authorities, but ap- 
parently it is considered as effective a preventive as has yet 
been discovered, for it has not been torn down. It hangs on or 
near the gas tap in each corridor. 

It follows: 


Notice to Prospective Suicides 

If you contemplate asphyxiating yourself by means of this 
gas tap, please do not flood the entire hall. 

Remember the other fellow. He may not have your curios- 
ity regarding the Styx. 

Special private gas hoses will be provided in the office. Keep 
your asphyxiation to yourself. 

Kindly prearrange for the disposal of the body. It will bea 
nuisance lying about the hall. 

In the interest of good form in this matter, it is requested 
that you observe the following practises: 

1. Before popping off, obtain the works of at least three of 
the following authors. Leave them lying about your room. It 
makes a neat gesture—Schopenhauer, Voltaire, Nietzsche, Remy 
de Gourmont, Jean Lahor, Arthur Symonds, the Bible (open it 
at Ecclesiastes), Ernest Dowson, Omar Khayyam. 

2. Just before your demise visit three night clubs in rapid 
succession, whether you feel like it or not, and raise hell in each. 

8. Do not fail to leave a hastily scribbled note. Such as: 

“The world will have cooled down to 200 degrees below zero 
within a billion years. What then? Allis vanity. Good-by.” 

“T am sick of it all.” 

“I have been a constant reader of the tabloids for two 
years and have nothing more to learn about life.’’ 

“A whale’s throat is only four inches in diameter. Where is 
religion, then? Farewell.” : 

“Oh, Iam so tired! So tired! So Tired! So Tir—.’— New 
York World. 
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There Must Be a Better Way 


Alva Martin Kerr* 


It would be perfectly useless for any denomination of this 
present day to try to evade the question of Christian unity. It 
is in the air, and any one who is alive to his own times simply has 
to breathe it and relate himself to it in one way or another. And 
the same thing is true of denominations. If they areat allalive to 
our own times, they simply must face in some sort of a way the 
intolerable situation that is brought about by denominational 


* division and the insurmountable obstacles such division puts in 


the way of the Kingdom in thousands of communities and in 
practically every great problem with which the church has to deal 
to-day either at home or abroad. For a denomination not to be 
alive to this situation and try to relate itself to it in some intelli- 
gent and helpful manner is to pronounce its own doom. That is 
inevitable. Something must be done about this question of 
denominational division, and something is going to be done 
about it whether we will or no. Denominations have no choice 
in that matter. Their only choice is whether or not they will 
accept the inevitable wisely and try to relate themselves to it in 
a helpful manner or whether they will persist in trying to block 
the sure movements of God. Nothing is plainer in Christendom 
to-day than that the movement is under way, and that it will 
slowly but surely work mighty reformation in this matter of 
church division. Every year sees more being said upon the sub- 
ject in religious and secular periodicals, in books and treatises, 
from pulpit and platform. The laymen down in the communities 
which suffer most from overchurched conditions are becoming 
more and more impatient with the loss which they and their 
communities are asked to bear simply in order to keep their little 
denominational churches alive. 
of to-day are setting their faces against denominational division 
to an extent and with an impulse that were never known before 
since first division came about. Something different is coming. 
That is as sure as fate. The only question is what we, as in- 
dividuals and as denominations, are going to do about it. 
Another thing that is certain is that the outcome is as yet 
very uncertain. No one can tell just how soon it will arrive or 
what course the movement will have taken. We are in the most 
confused state, denominationally, that the church has ever 
known; and there is a tremendous amount of superficial and 
confused thinking on the subject. Formerly denominational 
lines were closely drawn and very rigid, and denominational 
loyalties were supreme and easily maintained. Now denomina- 
tional lines have been practically effaced so far as distinctive 
differences are concerned, and people pass from one church to 
the other readily. The spirit of sectarian dogmatism is dying 
out and denominational loyalties are hard to maintain. In fact 
they should not be maintained in the old-fashioned way, but 
only as loyalties to working organizations in order to prevent the 
actual disintegration of Christian forces until something better 
can take the place of our present going concerns—the latter be- 
ing a truth which some union enthusiasts do not seem to see is 
*Dr. Kerr is the editor of the Herald of Gospel Liberty, founded 
at Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 1, 1808, and now published at Day- 
ton, O. It is the journal of the Christians, or Christian Connec- 
tion, a denomination which came into existence to work against 
denominationalism. ‘In a meeting in 1794 they agreed that they 
should be knuwn only as Christians, should have no head over 
the church but Christ, and should have no discipline or creed but 
the Bible.’’ Says the Universal Cyclopedia: “As a basis of 
universal fellowship, for the reunion of the divided church they 
make ‘Christian character the only test of membership’ and ‘in- 
dividual interpretation of the scriptures the right of all.’”’ Dr. 


_ Kerr recently wrote, ‘“Thinking Through: Facts and Principles 


to Clarify the Controversial Thinking in the Church,” a book of 


unusual value. 
The Editor. 
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an imperative necessity if the Christian cause is not to suffer 
dreadfully in this day of transition. 

This brings us to the fact that the impending readjustment 
creates a most difficult problem, the most difficult by far with 
which the churches have ever had to deal—save only the one 
question of eliminating war from the world. Yet in spite of the 
fact that something or other is going to be done about it, and in 
spite of the fact that it is such an exceedingly difficult situation 
to solve, up to now there has been very little thoroughgoing and 
constructive discussion or even thinking on the subject. There 
has been a lot said and some things done; but in most part it 
has been patchy thinking and temporizing action, and as yet 
there has been no outstanding constructive thought on the sub- 
ject. No great statesmanship ability has as yet appeared to 
point the church to a way out of the present intolerable situation. 
There are those in every denomination, our own as well as others, 
who advise simply a hands-off policy, and to let things drag along 
as they will. One of these, a leader in a sister denomination, in a 
conversation with the editor the other day insisted that it would 
necessarily be a game of the survival of the fittest, and that the 
thing to do was to wait in every little community until the 
churches all died off but one (which he took for granted would 
be the most fit) and then let it have the field. There are many 
reasons, some of them basic to the very spirit and nature of the 
gospel of Christ, why such a plan should be repugnant to Chris- 
tian thinking. Another proposed solution that is finding a 
much larger place in the minds of Christian people to-day than 
many pastors and church leaders suspicion is to let the process 
of disintegration continue in these small communities until 
conditions are bad enough to drive the churches to some sort of 
merger or federation. Multitudes of fine Christian people vague- 
ly hope for such a thing without hardly being conscious that it 
is their hope—but it would doubtless be yours, too, if you were 
living in their communities with their many little decadent 
churches. But this thought of waiting for slow paralysis and 
inertia to bring these fields to such a state of religious decadence 
that the people in their desperation will be driven to some sort 
of experiment in union, ought also to be repugnant to Christian 
thinking. Any process of waiting for things to get worse in the 
hope they will then of themselves get better vitiates the spirit of 
evangelism and assumes that the church does not have grace 
enough to work out its destiny with directive intelligence. The 
central fact as touching this whole matter—the significance of 
which ought to take place as a central and compelling motivation 
in the thinking and attitude of every Christian and of every de- 
nomination to-day—is that there must be a better way than the 
present state of division, and there must be a better way to it than 
through the processes of decadence and disintegration. To believe 
in God at all is to predicate those two facts—that there must be 
a better way than our present denominational status with its 
deplorable and costly defects, and that there must be a better 
way to find that better thing than the one which the denomina- 
tions are now pursuing. 

Now if there is any denomination in the world which ought 
to be exerting a clarifying impact upon the thinking and the 
strategy of the church on this crucially important theme, it is the 
Christian denomination. It above every other denomination 
ought, as a denomination, to relate itself helpfully to the whole 
project of Christian union. For this very thing it came into 
existence—‘that it might help promote the union of the followers 
of Jesus Christ, by thinking clearly and living deeply on the 
subject. And now that other bodies and other churches in in- 
creasing numbers are consciously agitating the subject and grop- 
ing towards this same objective, the Christian Church dare not 
draw back because of what it might mean to itself. Rather must 
it become more certain of its own mind and heart in this whole 
matter; rather must it clarify and unify its own thinking on this 
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momentous project; and rather must it make plain the temporiz- 
ing expedient from the ultimate objective. It will not hasten 
any Christian unity that is worth while for it to lose its own 
identity simply in order to make one less denomination in a 
denominational world, no more than it will hasten Christian 
union for any of our ministers or leaders to become members of 
some other denomination than our own. The task is infinitely 
bigger than that and must be approached with far more com- 
prehensive thinking than that. We must be able to make other 
denominations feel the evil and shame of disunity as we feel it, 
and do it with such a ringing challenge that they will have to 
listen—and do it in such a way that our own ministers and our 
own forces everywhere would be unwilling to lose our own identity 
save as we become united with other forces and other peoples 
who are athrill with this same mighty movement, and make it 
their hope and their purpose as we make it ours. : 
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The only way in which the Christian denomination will 
suffer from talking Christian unity—and there is no way of keep- 
ing either its ministers or its laymen from thinking and talking 
upon the question—is through a continuation of the confused 
and superficial thinking and the partial grasp which has charac- 
terized far too much of the history of our denomination on this 
subject. That is certain to mean slow disintegration. Impetuous 
and ill-advised agitation or action will only weaken our own 
forces without in the least benefiting Christian unity. But on 
the other hand, there is no other one thing that would be such a 
cohesive force and such a thrilling challenge to denominational 
enthusiasm and sacrifice as for our church to become an out- 
standing and clarion voice in actually hastening the union of 
the followers of Jesus Christ. And it is ours to find and make 
clear that better way out of the present denominational mud- 
dle.— Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


Horace Greeley and His Church 


Extracts from the Life of Horace Greeley* 


Greeley could scarcely be called a religious man, but the 
church interested him. His faith was that of the Universalist 
denomination, described by Henry W. Longfellow’s witty 
brother-in-law, Thomas G. Appleton, as that of those who “‘be- 
lieved God was too good to damn them,” in contrast with the 
Unitarian conceit that ‘‘they were too good to be damned.” 
Greeley first attended in New York the Orchard Street Church, 
of which the Rev. Thomas J. Sawyer was pastor. Another emi- 
nent Universalist of the day was Phineas Taylor Barnum, builder 
of the Greatest Show on Earth. The two were great friends. 
Barnum lived in Bridgeport, but when in New York over Sun- 
day worshiped at the Universalist church on Broadway, near 
Prince Street, where the Rev. Edward Hubbell Chapin, D. D., 
preached. Here Greeley also became a pretty regular attend- 
ant. Dr. Chapin ranked with Henry Ward Beecher as one of 
the great pulpit orators of his day. Indeed he was the better 
speaker, but there was less sparkle of the offhand in his talk. 
He built up magnificent periods and thrilled his hearers with 
his sonorous voice. By and by Dr. Chapin’s church became 
that of the Divine Paternity, and stood long at the corner of 


Fifth Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, until it was sold and pulled | 


down to make way for Sherry’s. He was as much of a church 
magnet in New York as Beecher was in Brooklyn, and had no 
equal for eloquence among his city fellows. People went to his 
church quite as much to get a glimpse of Greeley and Barnum 
as they did to hear Chapin. Politicians often attended to hunt 
Greeley in his pew. 

When the editor, the showman and the parson foregathered 
together, as they often did, the talk was worth listening to. 
Barnum and Greeley both had high, piercing voices. Both be- 
lieved in temperance. Barnum got so fanatical that he would 
not let a man travel with his show who did not swear off when it 
took to the road. Chapin rivaled Greeley and Beecher in the 
lecture field, where all three were very popular. Barnum lec- 
tured occasionally on temperance and was strong against slavery. 
Little Cordelia Howard, with her mother as Topsy, packed 
the theater in Barnum’s American Museum on Broadway in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, where Father Howard played Uncle Tom, 
and little Eva joined the angels several times a day. The play 
and the Tribune, a couple of blocks down Park Row, were the 
greatest anti-slavery factors at work, even though many were 
busy, including Mr. Sharp’s celebrated rifles. 

Chapin, Barnum and Greeley were interesting contrasts. 
The preacher was broad and burly, with a square face and huge 
head. His aspect was rather, though not intentionally, severe. 
Out of the pulpit he was somewhat silent and reserved. Barnum 


“Horace Greeley: Founder of the New York Tribune.” 
By Don C. Seitz. The Bobbs Merrill’s Co., Publishers. Price 
$5.00. 


was a plump, red-faced man, who bustled and cackled contin- 
ually. Greeley became a frequent visitor at the Barnum home 
in Bridgeport, where a special room was always reserved for him, 
known as “Mr. Greeley’s.”’ 

The editor and the showman first met in the office of the 
Christian Messenger, a Universalist publication, where their 
conversation ended in an election bet, Greeley borrowing enough 
money to cover his stake. Barnum was much amused by the 
episode, and the two became lifelongfriends. Like Barnum, Gree- 
ley was a master of the great art of attracting public attention. 
With Barnum it was artificial, the result of calculation, inven- 
tion and careful planning; with Greeley it was automatic. He 
had only to appear to make a stir, only to speak to be heard. 
What he wrote was more widely read than anything that ever 
came from a journalist’s pen. ‘“What does Greeley say?” was 
the natural query on every tongue in times of crisis and in the 
development of events. 

Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson records that in the 
fifties the two men most in the public eye were Horace Greeley 
and Henry Ward Beecher. Theodore Parker stood third. People 
were intensely interested in seeing and hearing all three. 

When Greeley went to church he usually had his overcoat 
or duster pockets packed with newspapers, and, apparently, at 
once fell asleep in a comfortable corner of his pew. In reality he 
only closed his eyes, but kept his ears wide open, listening most 
alertly to the sermon, and could always give a most accurate 
summary of the preacher’s words. 

In his Recollections Greeley has this to say, specifically, of 
his denominational creed: 


“Perhaps I ought to add that, with the great body 
of the Universalists of our day (who herein differ from 
the earlier pioneers in America of our faith), I believe 
that ‘Our God is one Lord,’—that though there be that 
are called gods, as there be gods many and lords many, 
to us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, 
and I find the relation between the Father and the 
Saviour of mankind most fully and clearly set forth in 
that majestic first chapter of Hebrews, which I can 
not see how any Trinitarian can ever have intently 
read, without perceiving that its whole tenor and bur- 
den are directly at war with his conception of ‘three per- 
sons in one God.’ Nor can I see how Paul’s express 
assertion that ‘when all things shall be subdued unto 
him, then shall the Son himself also be subject to him 
that put all things under him, that God may be all in 
all,’ is to be reconciled with the more popular creed. 
However, I war not upon others’ convictions, but rest 
satisfied with a simple statement of my own.” 


His broader faith is well shown in this excerpt taken from 
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“The Ideal of a True Life,’’ published in the Printer’s Book for 
1849: 

“A true life must be genial and joyous. Tell me not, 
pale anchorite, of your ceaseless vigils, your fastings, 
your scourgings. These are fit offerings to Moloch, not 
to our Father. The man who is not happy in the path 
he has chosen, may be very sure he has chosen amiss, or 
is self-deceived. But not merely happier—he should 
be kinder, gentler and more elastic in spirits, as well 
as firmer and truer. ‘I love God and little children,’ 
says a German poet. The good are ever attracted and 
made happier by the presence of the innocent and 
lovely. And he who finds his religion adverse to, or a 
restraint upon, the truly innocent pleasures and gaieties 
of life, so that the latter do not interfere with and jar 
upon its sublimer objects, may well doubt whether he 
has, indeed, ‘learned Jesus!’ ”’ 


An undeserved repute for piety made him a special victim 
of church beggars. One persistent caller, on being curtly refused, 
asked in mild surprise: ‘‘But, Mr. Greeley, don’t you want to 
save sinners from going to hell!’’ “No,” replied Horace. “It 
isn’t half full enough of them now.” 


A keen and constant interest in Greeley’s life was Uni- 
versalism. He used to attend the General Convention sessions, 
and is on record as having contributed in 1860 forty dollarc 
toward founding the Theological School at Canton, New York, 
which is now part of St. Lawrence University. He was present 
at the proceedings of the Universalist Centenary, held at Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, September 20-23, 1870, celebrating the 
formal founding of the Church of John Murray. P. T. Barnum 
was a fellow delegate. Greeley took considerable part in the 
proceedings, notably in seating a delegation from Maryland, 
which sent as many from only one church as other states had 
sent all together. There was objection, at which Greeley re- 
marked: “I move to accept that portion of the report which re- 
lates to the Baltimore delegates. It is not their fault that there 
are no more Universalists in Maryland.’”’ His motion carried. 
He also moved a resolution providing for raising a “John Murray 
Fund” of two hundred thousand dollars for church endowment. 
Supporting it, he said: 

“IT am very anxious that this two hundred thousand dollar 
fund shall in no manner be frittered away, that it shall answer 
a permanent purpose, and that that purpose shall be such as to 
bring our views more distinctly and more generally before the 
public than I think they have yet been brought. I do not feel 
that our periodicals and our literature command the attention 
of people outside of our denomination so much, either, as they 
ought to do or as they might do. For instance, suppose we had a 
series of from twelve to twenty-four tracts, not merely fly- 
leaves, as too many tracts are, but tracts of from twelve to forty- 
eight pages, explaining and enforcing our views of Scripture 
truth, and our ideas with regard to the Divine governments, as 
such men as there are among us, such men as our leading men 
are, would be able to explain and enforce them. If we had a 
number of such tracts, and then offices in every state, and so far 
as we are able, in every city, for the distribution of those tracts, 
at cost, not attempting to give them away, but saying to our 
friends, ‘Here are the best statements we are able to make of our 
doctrines and our views; you can be supplied with them at 
cost, whether you want a dozen or a hundred of these tracts,’ 
these tracts handed to your neighbors in exchange for their own, 
or in answer to their inquiries, would enable the general public 
to understand our views much better than they do now. Then 
we have books, which to my view are very important, not now 
accessible. For instance, Mr. Ballou’s Inquiries. I asked the 
other day where I could find them, and was answered, “They are 
entirely out of print.’ It seems to me that we need to have this 
and other works of Biblical criticism, which explain points that 
are not easily comprehensible by persons who only read the re- 
ceived translation—not, perhaps, in great numbers, but they 


should be always on hand. In my judgment, the Methodist 
denomination is to-day nearly twice as large as it would have 
been had it not been for the Methodist Book Concern, where 
any person who wishes to know what Methodist views are, as 
presented by their standard authors, on any important subject 
can go and find the right book, at a moderate price. I believe 
the Methodist denomination, for which I have great respect, 
for which I have admiration, has pushed itself upon public at- 
tention, has challenged and commanded public regard, by its 
publications, even more than by its excellent system of minis- 
terial appointment and re-election. 2 

“Now, such a Publication House we may have. This Mur- 
ray fund will be a much larger foundation for it than was had by 
the Methodist Book Concern in its origin. If we could apply it 
as the basis, as the nucleus of a great Publication Office, under 
the direction of eminent laymen as well as clergymen, who had a 
knowledge of business and of publishing, I believe we could 
make that sum, without any diminution of its amount, do a very 
important and necessary work. A friend says this fund is intended 
for education and for missionary work. I answer that publish- 
ing provides for both education and missionary work, and I 
greatly desire that when we have raised the two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, as I trust we shall before the end of this year, for 
the general purpose of advancing our doctrines, we shall put 
that fund in the shape where it will most extensively and most 
effectively commend our views to the attention, and I hope also 
to the approbation, of the general public, who are now to a very 
small extent, only, reached by our views. There is a very large 
amount of acquiescence in our views by men who do not know or 
even do not believe that the Scriptures teach them; the spirit 
of the age tends toward that acceptance; but a Scriptural and 
intelligent knowledge of the foundations whereon we rest our 
views is almost entirely confined to the Universalist denomina- 
tion. I would have it otherwise. I would have those views so 
perfectly understood and as perfectly commended as our means 
will allow. 

“J think a plan such as I have rudely outlined,would com- 
mand the attention of many thousands now who do not hear 
from us, and for that reason I trust this resolution will be re- 
ferred to some appropriate committee, to present it for action in 
such shape as will make it acceptable to the great body of the 
Convention.” 

The project was carried out, and the Universalist Publish- 
ing House came into being and still exists in Boston.* 

Universalism disregards the doctrine of eternal punishment 
dear to the orthodox. Expressing himself on this to a corre- 
spondent, Greeley once wrote: ““You judge that men will not 
suffer forever. If to suffer implies pain, I agree with you. In 
the sense of loss, I think suffering will endure. That is, I believe 
the very wicked here wil never be quite so well off as though 
they had been good—that they will never make up the leeway 
they lost while serving the enemy here. I judge that Mary Mag- 
dalene is now, and ever will be, in a lower grade than Mary the 
mother of Jesus.” 


They took the poor burned-out body, whence the great soul 
had fled, from Pleasantville to the New York City Hall, opposite 
the office of the Tribune in which the man had labored so long 
and so well. Here it lay in state while thousands of mourning 
people passed the bier and looked for the last time upon the dead. 
Then the coffin was closed and borne to the house of Samuel 
Sinclair, to await the last ceremonies on December 4, 1872. 

The funeral was held in the Church of the Divine Paternity 
at Fifth Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, services being conducted 
by its pastor, Dr. E. H. Chapin, Henry Ward Beecher and Dr. 
Thomas Armitage. Clara Louis Kellogg, then greatest of 
American singers, sang, “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth.” 
President Grant and Vice President Colfax came from Washing- 


*In fact the Universalist Publishing House was incorporated 
and began its work in 1862. The first permanent funds were re- 
ceived in 18738. 
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ton, as did Henry Wilson, the Vice President elect, whose own 
funeral was to be the next great pageant in New York. The 
Governors of New York, New Jersey and Connecticut attended 
with their stafis. Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase, Thurlow Weed, 
William M. Evarts and Lyman Trumbull headed the eminent 
pallbearers. A great procession followed the body to its grave 
in Greenwood, where another Universalist clergyman, the Rev. 
James M. Pullman, brother of the car builder, committed dust 
to dust. 

There was an immediate and nation-wide revulsion of feeling. 
Horace Greeley had done so much for liberty, so much for human 
welfare, had done it so tirelessly, so unselfishly, and at such sac- 
rifice, that all the land went into mourning over the man it had 
lately covered with odium. There were no enemies left. 

* * * 
DR. WILLIAM J. TAYLOR 


The sudden and unexpected death of the Rev. William J. 
Taylor, D. D., minister of the First Universalist Church of 
Wausau, Wis., for the last eight years, occurred in the hospital 
in his home city on Monday, March 14. The passing of Dr. 
Taylor while he was still in the prime of life and at the height of 
his career, came as a distinct shock to his numerous friends in 
Wausau and throughout the denomination. 

In his ministry Dr. Taylor had been eminently successful. 
Conscientious as a student, constructive and appealing as a 
preacher, faithful as a pastor, devoted as a friend, untiring in 
his public ministry, he made a distinctive contribution to every 
church and community in which he served. He had endeared 
himself to all who knew him and his circle of friends was a wide 
one. 

Dr. Taylor was born in 1869 in Minneapolis, where he re- 
ceived his elementary education in the high schools, later gradu- 
ating from the University of Minnesota. He then went to Tufts 
College, where he graduated from the Divinity School and re- 
ceived the degree of A. M. At Tufts Harry Rouillard and Clar- 
ence Eaton were both classmates of his. It was from Tufts that 
he received his honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1926. 

He was ordained in 1898 and undertook his first pastorate at 
Lewiston, Maine, where, under the inspiration of his leadership, 
the present church edifice was built. 

He had held the following pastorates: Lewiston, Maine, 1898- 
1908; All Souls, Worcester, Mass., 1908-19138; Unity Church, Oak 
Park, Ill., 1913-1919; Wausau, Wis., 1919. He was for several 
years president of the Maine Universalist Ministers’ Association, 
and while in Worcester was appointed by the mayor as chaplain 
at the House of Correction. He was also Grand Chaplain of the 
Masons in Maine and was Orator of the Lodge of Perfection both 
in Maine and Massachusetts. He was a member of the Gover- 
nor’s staff in Minnesota. 

The funeral service was held in the Wausau Universalist 
church. It was attended not only by the members and friends 
of his own church but by many of the leading men and women of 
the city. The floral tributes from friends, ‘civic, fraternal and 
religious bodies, were numerous and beautiful. His own church 
and the city as a whole united in paying tribute to his memory. 
Dr. Marion D. Shutter of Minneapolis officiated. 

“There is perhaps a peculiar fitness in my conducting this 
service,” Dr. Shutter said. “I knew Will Taylor when he was 
a boy. He was brought up in the Church of the Redeemer under 
the ministry of my predecessor, Dr. Tuttle. When I came into 
the church he was acting as an usher. A little later he went to 
the divinity school at Tufts College, graduated there and then 
began the work of his ministry. I preached his ordination sermon 
when he was consecrated at the altars of the old church, and 
I have often thought that it was largely the influence of Dr. 
Tuttle that moved him to enter the ministry. 

“As I was looking over some old documents the other 
night, I found the last letter that Dr. Tuttle ever wrote. That 
was in October, 1908, and in that letter he says: 


“*T hear good news of our boy, William Taylor; he 
has sent me some photographs of his church at Lewiston. 


I have read an interview from him concerning our 
General Convention, in the Lewiston papers, and he 
seems to be doing fine work. Weare proud of that boy.’ 


“Will went to Lewiston, built the new church there, and I 
preached the dedication sermon; and it was there, during that 
pastorate, that he met the noble wuman who became his wife, 
and who survives him; who, all through his life, was a true help- 
mate, inspiring, comforting, strengthening him in all his work. 

“Well, he went to Worcester, and there I visited him and 
preached in his church, when I was President of our General 
Convention.. At Oak Park I preached his installation sermon. 
I think, among these floral tributes, there is one from the old 
Church of the Redeemer. 

“T can see, as I have watched his development, how his 
youthful qualities, when I first knew him, have developed into 
his mature manhood and have shaped his ministry. I know 
something about the soil in which his roots were struck, about 
his family—-his father, his devoted mother—a family in which 
pure living and high thinking were accounted more than all the 
wealth and all the honors of the world. From that soil he drew 
the nourishment that flowered into his life. He was conscien- 
tious as a boy, and conscientious as a minister. He put his 
conscience into every sermon that he wrote and into every stroke 
of work that he did. Faithful, conscientious, with high ambitions, 
with the utmost fidelity in his tasks, he believed in his work; he 
believed in the church; he believed that it was the appointed 
means of God for the redemption of the world. Not that he 
undervalued the tasks of other men, but that he believed his 
ministry in the church was intended to relate them all, each to 
the other, and all to the Kingdom of God. 

“One thing that Will Taylor did in every one of his pas- 
torates was to make his church and his religion respected by the 
community. He was not preaching a shadowy philosophy, he 
was not indulging in mere speculation, but he had a religion 
which took hold of the foundations of the universe and rose to 
the dome of the eternal. He believed in God, in man, in God’s 
eternal purpose for man, and in his ultimate victory. That re- 
ligion, and the church which embodied it, he impressed on the 
mind of every community till it was respected and honored by all. 

“And another thing that he did was to influence the various 
forces of religion, the different churches in his community, to co- 
operate and help one another, to enter into a larger spiritual 
fellowship and demonstrate to the world the underlying unity of 
all the various branches of the Christian faith. 

“And then there was another thing that Will Taylor’s 
ministry did. It made him a part of the life of every community 
in which he preached. He was a part of that community; he was 
interested in everything that concerned its welfare. He co- 
operated with all the forces, sacred or secular, that were making 
for the uplifting and betterment of that community. You 
know that he did it here, and I know that he did it elsewhere. 
He was a unifying and uplifting force wherever he went, and 
that was expressed in the life and activity of the churches which 
he served, and served so faithfully. 

“He believed that there was no other calling on the face 
of the earth that compared in importance with the Christian 
ministry. He never belittled it, he never neglected it, he never 
turned aside to other paths, he never treated his church or his 
work through the church as if it was a mere incident; it was his 
life, and his life-blood was poured’ out into the church. 

“T think of him to-day as having joined that notable com- 
pany where he started life; I think of him to-day as with the 
pastor who loved him and helped shape his career; I think of him 
as with his father and mother, beloved; I think of him as with 
those who have dropped out of his life as he has pursued the 
journey.” : 

* * * 

“The example was recently cited,” notes the Record of 
Christian Work, ‘‘of the zeal of one woman who was at the fore- 
front in all church work, and whose tomb-stone bore the inscrip- 
tion: ‘This is the only stone she ever left unturned.’ ” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


APPRECIATION OF BETTS AND HALL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I can not write even a business letter without a word of 
appreciation for our Christian Leader and our leaders. 

The articles of Dr. Hall and Dr. Betts in the Leader of March 
5 were to me like the sounds from a great organ when the music 
had reached an intense moment when through it came the “‘still 
small voice,’’ so powerful, so helpful, so uplifting. 

Long may they be with us. 

Ida C. Keller Woolver. 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
* * 


- WANTS OUR PICTURE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

By and by will you not have one of our editor’s pictures? 
I am sure that there are hundreds who, like myself, would be 
glad to see his face. 

Our paper is finer than ever, I think. To many of us it is 
more than our church. 

Bake B. 
Boston, Mass. 


This touches us deeply. Our vanity, however, makes it 
impossible. We are so proud of being humble that we can not 
think of doing it—just now. Later on, possibly when we take 
another “cruise around this changing world,” and when people 
generally will believe we have had nothing to do with it, the 
members of the staff may “take the responsibility’ into their 
own hands. 


If we could get the New York Times, the Springfield Republi- 


can, the Congregationalist, Zion’s Herald, the Christian Register 


- and the Christian Endeavor World to set the example, perhaps 


we would do it immediately. 
The Editor. 
* * 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL COMITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Church of Christ has been one from time immemorial. 
Uttered or unexpressed, may it not be the sincere prayer of the 
heart of thousands who were born and reared in the Universalist 
Church that their children and their children’s children may not 
be cheated out of their great inheritance by any ill-advised and 
unwise act of our generation, and yet, in a Christian spirit, as 
members of the Church Universal, may stress the ideals and the 
strategic objectives which all members of the Church of Christ 
should have in common? 

Like the Baptist and the Congregational and the Unitarian 
Church, for more than a century the Universalist Church has 
been a “Free Church.” Century-old manuscripts which I have 
make it clear that the Universalist Church antedated the Uni- 
tarian Church by many years, and that if it had a parent or- 
ganization, it was the Baptist Church of Rhode Island, and, to 
be more specific, that branch of the Baptist Church represented 
by the Warren Association, to which my grandfather, two re- 
moves, claimed allegiance. As early as 1809 three of the sons 
of this Baptist minister, Rev. ‘““Matturean” (Mathurin) Ballou, 
namely, David, Benjamin and Hosea Ballou, were assigned parts 
in the program of the Universalist General Convention. Their 
father baptized and received into the church our patriarch at old 
Winchester, Zebulon Streeter, brother of Adams Streeter, who, 
like Caleb Rich, Elhanan Winchester and other pioneer Uni- 
versalists, was a convert from the Baptists. Viewed historically, 
if similarity of belief would permit, we would most naturally seek 
comity with Baptists. In fact, while retaining our self-respect- 
ing freedom, the Universalist Church welcomes comity with 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, Swedenborgians, Uni- 
tarians ‘‘and others,’ but not organic union. 

At the Universalist General Convention held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., about twenty years ago, our first Commission on Comity, 


so far as I recall, after somewhat heated, but withal cordial, 
exchange of views, was appointed. It had to do solely with the 
Unitarian Church. I was appointed a member of that Commis- 
sion, together with the late Dr. John Coleman Adams, Dr. Isaac 
Morgan Atwood, and Dr. Lee 8. McCollester and Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, as I recall, for the Universalists, and the late Gov- 
ernor John Davis Long, Dr. George Batchellor and Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot with two others for the Unitarians. I attended many 
meetings of the commission, covering a series ef years, and I hope 
our efforts contributed to ‘‘good feeling’ where duplication of 
missionary enterprises threatened heart burnings and waste of 
resources, if little more than that. If any of our good Unitarian 
friends now feel piqued because of similar advances to Congre- 
gationalists—“‘and others’—it does not seem to be justified. 
More than two parties may properly enter into a gentlemen’s 
agreement for a worth-while objective. 

What action will be taken in October at the Universalist 
General Convention at Hartford I do. not predict. Probably I 
shall not be there. But from long experience I feel confident 
that wise counsel will prevail. My family is one of many which 
for generations has loved the Universa ist Church. We still 
rejoice in its growing constituency of forward-looking men and 
women, in the accumulation of endowment funds and trust 
funds to be used in good faith to promote its specific objects, and 
in the liberalizing influence it has exerted on religious thinking. 
But our mission is yet to be fully realized; after we and our 
children’s children have passed “the great divide,” may their 
successors be found faithful. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 


* * 


WITH US FROM THE BEGINNING 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mrs. Eliza E. Grant having passed on Sept. 16, 1926, please 
send the Christian Leader to her daughter, Agnes M, Grant. 

My mother was a constant reader of the Leader as long as her 
health permitted. She lived within three weeks of being ninety- 
three years old. I have in my possession a copy of our first de- 
nominational paper, when it was called the Universalist Maga- 
zine, published July 3, 1819. The paper has been in my family 
continuously ever since. Other families may do as well but they 
can’t do better, because we have the first issue and last issue. 
Thus the paper has been handed down continuously for 105 years. 
I couldn’t think of stopping the subscription. I don’t want to 
miss a single number. 

Agnes M. Grant. 


* * 


A VETERAN BACKER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I send enclosed P. O. order for $3.50 for another year’s sub- 
scription for the dear Christian Leader, and copy of ‘Cruising 
Cross Country” for a gift to a very dear Baptist friend who reads 
all my Leaders and greatly enjoyed “Cruisings.”’ 

Owing to my advanced age of nearly ninety-four years, 
with failing eyesight and impaired hearing, must continue the 
Leader until the end. 


* * 


A WONDERING WANDERER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It gives me great pleasure to know that the gifted “‘Johan- 
nes’? and J have many friends in common. The ducks in the 
Fenway are my beloved pals, as their parents and grandparents 
were before them. Often when showing visitors the charms and 
glories of the Hub I take them to see these pinnatiped enthusiasts, 
being certain always that they will receive a courteous and per- 
haps a vociferous welcome. 

Mr. Editor, if you happen to meet “‘Johannes” in the near 
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future, I would like to have you ask him one interesting and im- 
portant question. I have put it to college professors and even 
college students, but I never have met with an answer more 
illuminating than an evasive, “Too deep for me.’’ Your clever 
Cruiser, being a man of erudition, and having the counsel of 
the cultured ““Madame,”’ may be able to satisfy my thirst for 
information. 

He has noticed, of course, that most of the ducks in Muddy 
River have beneath their wings a few very bright and very beau- 
tiful purple feathers. No queen on a royal throne ever had a 
garment of such depth and delicacy of coloring, so radiant, so 
magnetic. Usually these special plumes are almost or wholly 
concealed, but when my beneficiaries waddle forth to claim my 
buns and biscuits they reveal the shining loveliness amid their 
browns and grays. 

“Johannes” is, of course, like myself, a believer in the 
evolutionary hypothesis. I suppose he holds that a giraffe has 
a long neck and a tiger has adjustable eyes because these posess- 
sions have slowly developed through the eons, being advantageous 
in the unceasing struggle for existence. 

What, then, about these highly ornamental feathers? Pro- 
tective coloring? Nonsense! Sexual advertisement? Utter 
nonsense! Then what utility can they have? Are they for any- 
thing except for beauty—a beauty which the bird himself never 
suspects? This is my fundamental query. 

If they are for beauty and for that alone, how does my 
aquatic chum happen to have the power to secrete from the 
same chunk of bread pigment to make one feather dun and its 
next neighbor brilliant purple? 

And Who and What is responsible for this marvel? If “beau- 
ty is its own excuse for being,’’ Who excuses it? 

Ah, yes, I admit that those are additional questions, and I 
solicited the privilege of only one. I must not lead your honored 
writer away into the dread swamplands of theology or the awful 
quagmires of teleology. Allow me to say, however, Mr. Editor, 
that if Tennyson could solve all the mysteries of God and man 
by the witness of a little flower from the crannies, “Johannes,” 
explaining the fact of ornithological coloration, will be in a 
position to understand almost any wonder in the entire cosmos. 

The Wanderer. 


* * 


FIGURES DON’T LIE, BUT PEOPLE— 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One may apply the following words of St. Paul to those who 
institute newspaper advertising campaigns and send out ques- 
tionnaires in the interests of the church: “I bear them record that 
they have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge.” 
Life remarks, rather irreverently, but pertinently: ‘““Now that 
the newspapers have statistically proved that most people still 
believe in God, it might not be bad journalism to send a ques- 
tionnaire to heaven to see if God still believes in us.” 

A recent questionary or questionnaire sent to some 125,000 
people returned the following percentages of affirmative answers: 

Do you believe in God? 91 per cent. 

Are you an active member of any church? 77 per cent. 

Do you regularly attend any religious services? 76 per cent. 

Were you brought up in a religious home? 87 per cent. 

Do you send your children to any school of religious in- 
struction? 72 per cent. 

Do you regularly have family worship in your home? 42 
per cent. 

Do you regard the Bible as inspired in a sense that no other 
literature could be said to be inspired? 85 per cent. 

Now, unless these 125,000 people were church people or 
selected classes, the accuracy of these figures is open to suspicion. 
For who believes that out of the rank and file 77 per cent are 
active church members, 76 per cent regular church attendants, 
42 per cent (almost half) partakers in family worship, and 85 
per cent believers in the unique inspiration of the Bible? 

Figures can not lie. No. But those who answer personal, 
gratuitous questions can, and often do prevaricate, or at least 
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by their answers put themselves in as favorable a light as pos— 


sible. No sensible person is fool enough to reply to a gratuitous 
question in such a way as to compromise himself; nor, indeed, is 
a compromising answer expected from him under the circum- 
stances. 

Now, applying what I have said to the 125,000 people who 
were questioned on religious matters, what do we find likely to 
have happened? Naturally, like all of us, these people wanted 
to put themselves in a good light. But they realized that if they 
said that they did not believe in God, did not attend church, 
had no family worship in their homes, and did not believe in the 
unique inspiration of the Bible, they would not stand well with 
the world that at least acknowledges the “‘respectability” of all 
these religious beliefs and practises. I do not say that most of 
these people were guilty of prevarication in giving the answers 
they did. God forbid that I should say, or even think so. But I 
think it likely that they caught at this or that favorable cir- 
cumstance that gave truth or at least color to their affirmations, 
but which at the same time did not express their true and heart- 
felt religious beliefs and practises. For example, a man is asked: 
“Do you regularly have family worship in your home?” The 
man thinks of a short grace he repeats at table, and answers. 
“Yes.” He utters no falsehood, but he evades or overlooks the 
spirit of the question; for how can a short, formal, perfunctory 
grace, a custom that he probably has inherited from his forbears,. 
fulfill the conditions of family worship? 

Away with the statistical method of getting at the thoughts. 
of the heart! Keep statistical tables in the counting-houses 
where they belong, and do not apply their inadequate stand- 
ards to religion, morality, and manners, and to life and conduct 
in general! 

Charles Hooper. 

Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

* * 


ON THE TREATY WITH TURKEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think it more than likely that Mr. Cardashian’s rank eriti- 
cism of your comments upon the Senate’s failure to ratify a new 
treaty with Turkey, under the head of “Democratic Stupidity,’” 
may have been caused by partisan resentment of the heading 
used. If so he should rather have abused some of the leading 
papers of his own party, like the Brooklyn Eagle and the New 
York World, for uttering even more scathing denunciations of 
their own party’s action, in voting against the treaty, than did 
the Leader. 

We all feel great sympathy with Rabbi Wise and the Jewish 
and Armenian peoples, on account of the sore treatment they have 
received from the “unspeakable Turks,” but many of our wisest. 
leaders in both church and state believe that with a treaty we 
could exert much more influence in protecting those peoples 
against cruelty than is possible without it. 

L. F. Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vt. 

yo ks 


START EARLIER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some one has stated that in Germany there has been started 
a fine move in the direction of educating an anti-war, or non- 
war, generation. It is simply that they make no war toys, no 
guns, no cannon, swords, soldiers, ete. 

Isn’t that an easy and intelligent way to begin? It is at the 
beginning. Psychologists insist that habits of thought and prac- 
tise form in the earliest years. Here in America we bring up 
our children from babyhood to love and glorify warlike things. 
That is not a little blunder, it is a stupid and terrible mistake. 
Why not stop it? Why not enter on a national anti-war toy 
campaign? Let no such things be manufactured or sold here. 
Let the churches, women’s clubs, parent-teacher associations, 
Boy Scouts and recreational agencies take the matter seriously 
in hand, and it can be done. Why not? 

A.J. 
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Understanding Our World 


THE WAR PARTY IN ACTION 


In announcing the termination next Monday of the smug- 
gling treaty with Mexico the State Department has once again 
resorted to its practise in recent months of saying one thing and 
meaning another. It is saying at the moment that the termina- 
tion of the smuggling treaty has some connection with the fact 
that there exists no general commercial treaty with Mexico. 
But since there has been no general commercial treaty since 1882 


nobody will believe that the department has told the truth. 


. greatly weakened. 


Even the correspondents of papers like the Herald-Tribune and 
the Times find the reason alleged by the department so uncon- 
vincing that they do not even pretend to give it credence. 

The real reason is obviously to set the stage for the lifting 
of the embargo on arms. At the moment the action of the de- 
partment has a considerable practical effect. It is a threat of 
force directed against Mexico. It is an invitation to Mexican 
revolutionists to begin mobilizing. It isa hint to the administra- 
tive officials on the border that the smuggling of arms into Mexico 
would not be too seriously disapproved at Washington. Thus 
while the embargo is still theoretically in force, in practise it is 
The interests in this country which are 
prepared to finance and arm a revolution in Mexico have vir- 
tually been told to proceed. They have not yet the open assist- 
ance of the Administration, but they will understand this action 
to mean that they can count henceforth on the tacit approval 
of President Coolidge. They have been given every reason to 
believe that the Administration may range itself openly on the 
side of revolution in Mexico within a moderately short time. 

That has been the program of the war party in the Adminis- 


tration and of the protesting oil companies since last November, . 


when Assistant Secretary Olds had his famous interview with 
the press associations. The program is carefully planned and is 
being carried out methodically. It was delayed by public protest 
in Congress and throughout the country during January and 
February. But with Congress adjourned, with the Borah reso- 
lution smothered, the Administration is now proceeding with its 
program. 

The purpose of the war party in the Administration is not to 
make an adjustment of the oil dispute but to encompass the 
overthrow of the Calles Government. It is seeking not a solu- 
tion but a revolution. It desires in Mexico what it has got in 
Nicaragua: a government which will be the creature of the State 
Department. It does not wish to argue with a Mexican Govern- 
ment. It does not wish to have to consider Mexico’s rights as a 
sovereign state and to engage in the long negotiations and liti- 
gations which are required when two independent governments 
have a dispute. The State Department, which is controlled by 
the war party, wishes a Mexican Government which will do what 
it is told, as Don Adolfo Diaz does what he is told, as Monsieur 
Borno of Hayti does what he is told. 

The raising of the embargo is the weapon which the war 
party has always intended to use in order to overthrow the 
Mexican Government. The idea is that by arming the revolu- 
tionists a civil war can be provoked in Mexico, that this civil 
war will produce disorder, that disorder will endanger American 
lives and property, and that then troops can be sent into Mexico 
to protect them. The raising of the embargo would thus lead to 
intervention. In carrying out this plan the war party has had, of 
course, to practise deception, for the American people is deeply 
opposed to the plan. The people who know what they want, 
and are directing the intrigue, have had to wait first for the ad- 
journment of Congress, then they have unloosed their well- 
organized propaganda, then they have had to confuse the issues 
so that public opinion would not know what the whole thing 
was about. They have been moving steadily, relentlessly, clev- 
erly, and they have bamboozled a considerable number of 
amiable but not very shrewd people. 

It is a question whether those who take the civilized view 
of this whole matter and want only a judicial determination of 


the issues and a peaceable settlement can reach the country in 
time to avert what would undoubtedly be a major disaster in 
American foreign policy. The war party is concentrated and 
powerful, and it is steadily dragging the Coolidge Administration 
toward the incredibly wicked policy of provoking a civil war in 
a neighboring country. 

The World has fought this policy from the beginning and 
it will fight it to the end. We can not predict the result. It may 
be that those who desire peace—the ordinary-business men who 
trade with Latin America, organized labor, the churches, the 
women’s societies and the universities—will not arouse them- 
selves in time and with sufficient energy to hold the war party 
in check. The Democratic Party, which by every tradition 
and principle should be leading this opposition, is impotent, 
divided and entangled with the personal ambitions of its alleged 
leaders. So the war party may win. 

But if it wins it will win for a very short time. Mexico is 
not Nicaragua. To start a civil war is no trivial matter, and 
the Administration which gets itself entangled in a bloody busi- 
ness like that will have to face a reckoning. The underlying 
forces making for this policy of disorder and of war will not 
stand examination in the light of day. The Republican Party, 
strong as it is, can not stand an exposure of the people and the 
interests and the intrigues with which its present policy is as- 
sociated. It can not stand, for example, the publication and the 
investigation of all the documents and of all the circumstances 
connected with the mystery of the “‘mystery notes.”’ ; 

Let there be no mistake about it. If President Coolidge 
does not control the war party and alluw this dispute to be 
settled by peaceable methods, there will be an opposition in this 
country strong enough and sufficiently equipped to do for this 
Mexican intrigue now what has been done with the domestic in- 
trigues of the Harding Administration. It might take some time. 
But it would be done.— New York World. 


* * 


JAPAN AND THE EXCLUSION ACT 


It is nearly three years since the passage of the Immigration 
Law with the clause excluding from the United States all ‘aliens 
ineligible to citizenship,’ a diplomatic phrase which in its work- 
ing out is discriminatory against Japanese subjects. 

The popular view in this country holds that the question is 
settled and that the Japanese, who were so humiliated at the 
time, have now acquiesced. But addressing the Imperial Diet 
in January, 1927, Baren Shidehara, the Japanese Foreign Minis- 
ter, said: “I regret that the question of discriminatory treatment 
involved in the United States Immigration Act of 1924 remains 
unadjusted. 

“T have nothing to say at present that would modify or sup- 
plement the observations I have made on many previous oc- 
casions, but to point out the evident welcome fact that on this, 
and all matters of common interest, the true knowledge and 
sympathetic understanding of Japan have grown considerably 
in the United States in recent years, and that the wild reports 
circulated at one time discrediting Japan’s pacific intentions 
now are receiving the general condemnation of an enlightened 
public opinion there. 

“In our turn, for the correct estimation of the question, 
we should also fully appreciate the national institutions and 
conditions which characterize the United States. 

“A mutual understanding is the first essential step for the 
settlement of all international questions, and I am firmly con- 
vinced that the two nations, conscious of their important mis- 
sions of guardians of the peace of the Pacific, will stand side by 
side for all time in friendly accord for the fulfillment of such 
responsibilities.” 

Thus the Foreign Minister of Japan, although warning the 
people of the United States that Japan has not forgotten, as- 
sures them that Japan will wait patiently for the two nations 
to arrive at a mutual understanding {of each other’s problems. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Anti-Evolution Bills 

The anti-evolution bill was defeated in the Minnesota state 
senate on March 11 after an hour’s debate, the bill mustering 
only seven votes. Action by the senate kills the measure for 
this session of the legislature. The liberal ministers of Minne- 
apolis worked hard to defeat the bill, and several of them spoke 
against it before the legislative committee, which held one public 


hearing. 
Three days later the house added its approval to the senate 


action. 

The Committee on Education of the Maine State Legis- 
lature gave a public hearing upon the anti-evolution measure 
now pending in that state. Miss Clara Louise Brown, Director 
of Religious Education for the Methodist churches of Maine, 
Dr. Vallentyne of Portland, the Rev. M.S. Hill of Auburn, the 
Rey. H. S. Baker of Lewiston and Mr. J. B. Tibbetts of Bangor 
spoke against the bill, and Dr. Manton Copeland of Bowdoin 
College presented a letter signed by the entire faculty of that 
institution protesting against the enactment of the proposed 
legislation. The Rev, Mr. Bubar, the author of the bill, led the 
argument in favor of it. With tears streaming down his face 
Mr. Bubar argued for the literal truth of Genesis and declared 
that the colleges were making atheists of the young people. Dr. 
Copeland of Bowdoin invited Mr. Bubar to spend three weeks 
with him in his laboratory and promised that he would send 
him home an evolutionist. An intelligent member of the house 
comments upon the hearing as follows: “I gather that the pro- 
ponents of the bill weakened whatever case they might have 
had by attacking the theory of evolution, rather than the pro- 
priety of teaching it in our schools.” The committee will meet 


soon to vote on the bill. 


University of lowa School of Religion 

Next fall the University of Iowa’s new school of religion will 
offer a complete curriculum in religious education. Dr. M. 
Willard Lampe of Oak Park, IIl., for nine years secretary of the 
Christian Association at the University of Pennsylvania and 
since 1921 with the Presbyterian Board of Education, will be 
the director. In the summer of 1926 John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
made a gift of $35,000 to finance the school. 


Americans Who Sympathize with the Cantonese 

Canton Christian College has just transformed its con- 
stitution and become, essentially, an American-subsidized Chinese 
university. It will have a Chinese president and a Chinese 
majority on the board of directors. Religious instruction is 
elective. The physical property remains American, rented to 
the Chinese board at one dollar a year. 


Church Union Spreading 

The Australian General Assembly of, the Presbyterian 
Church is considering proposals for union with the Church of 
England and the Congregational and Methodist Churches. 

At the South African General Assembly, according to the 
New Continent, an important resolution on church unity was 
adopted unanimously to the effect that the Assembly, “‘in view of 
the identity of doctrine and spirit of the Wesleyan Methodist 
and Presbyterian Churches and their fundamental similarity 
of organization,’ should invite the Wesleyan Conference to 
appoint five representatives to act with five representatives 
from the Assembly as a joint committee to enter into conference 
on all matters affecting the relationship of the two churches and 
the advancement of religion in the land. As the Wesleyans are 
by all odds the strongest Christian body in that part of the 
world, this movement toward union, with its terms reminiscent 
of some Canadian church history, is indeed promising. 

The General Council of the Alliance of Reformed Churches, 
which represents churches of every name which have the Pres- 


byterian system of government, has decided upon Boston, Mass., 
as a meeting place in September, 1929. Former Methodists, 
Congregationalists, and Presbyterians of Canada now in the 
United Church of Canada will attend these meetings as full- 
fledged delegates, while Methodists and Congregationalists of 
Boston will not be eligible. 


Massachusetts Baptists 

The Massachusetts Baptist Year Book for 1926, just issued, 
reports 95,456 Baptists in the state, a net gain of 1,350 over last 
year. There are 354 churches in sixteen Baptist associations, 
and 518 ministers, of whom 304 are settled as pastors, leaving 
214 ministers who occupy official positions, are engaged in mis- 
sionary or educational work or are retired from active service. 

The financial statistics give $14,479,957 as the value of 
Baptist real estate (churches and parsonages), $2,152,327 ex- 
penses of maintaining the churches and church organizations. 
during the year, $530,454 contributed to missions and objects of 
benevolence, making a total of $2,682,781 raised during 1926. 
Fifty-five daily vacation Bible schools with an enrollment of 
6,891 were carried on or participated in by Baptists in the state. 
last summer. The Baptists maintain thirty-one missions among 
new Americans, thirteen among Italians, five among the French, 
five for Portuguese, four for Russians, two for Syrians, and one 
each for Filipinos and Swedes. There are ninety-one members 
of Baptist churches in Massachusetts who are foreign mission- 
aries, carrying the gospel to Japan, Hast, South and West China, 
Burma, Assam, Bengal-Orissa and South India, in Asia and 
Belgian Congo, in West Africa. 


The Work in Turkey 

Changed conditions in Turkey have made it seem desirable. 
that Mr. Arthur Nash and the workers connected with the 
A. Nash Company of Cincinnati should take over the entire re- 
sponsibility for the work in Turkey which was begun and carried 
on for some time under the auspices of the Golden Rule Service 
Fund, in co-operation with the International Y. M. C. A. Mr. 
Asa Jennings, then the representative of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Turkey, has withdrawn from this particular work, which is now 
carried on under the direction of the Rev. John Bayne Ascham 
and Mr. Lester Briggle, specialist in agriculturist education. 
These Amer can workers and the large sums contributed for this 
purpose have been placed wholly at the disposal of the Turkish 
Ojaks, or boys’ clubs, and are helping enormously in the de- 
velopment of the younger Turks who will presently assume con- 
trol of the newest Near Hast. 


Nineteenth Centenary of the Public Ministry of Jesus 

Young Men’s Christian Associations throughout the world, 
embracing a membership of more than one and a half million 
and many thousands of other adherents, will observe the years 
1927, 1928 and 1929 as the nineteen hundredth anniversary of 
the three years’ public ministry of Jesus. According to the 
general consensus of Christian chronologists, the anniversary 
falls within those years. 

The call for this observance has just been issued by Dr. 
John R. Mott, chairman of the World’s Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A., to the forty national councils and alliances represented on 
that committee. The plan was approved at the world meeting 
of the Y. M. C. A. in Finland last August. The idea is largely 
credited to R. F. McWilliams, of Winnipeg, Canada, chairman 
of the Canadian National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 

The commemoration, in its general aspects, will be carried 
forward, Dr. Mott states, by “furthering an intensive study of 
the personality, work and message of our Lord Jesus Christ con- 
cerning the whole range of the life and relationships of men.’’ 

A distribution of the Scriptures in sixty-one different lan- 
guages for the last year of record was necessary to meet the needs. 
of Chicago. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


The World We Live In 


The New Universe. By Baker Brownell. 

D. Van Nostrand Co. 

From Myth to Reason. By Woodbridge 

Riley. Appleton. $2.50. 

Synthesis and popularization—these are 
the two great aims of much current litera- 
ture. Once science was an affair for 
specialists and for specialists only. Each 
took his little corner of the universe and 
went to work on it, paying little attention 
to what fellow-scientists were doing in 
their corners, and paying no attention 
whatsoever to the views of the man in the 
street. That is the way science has pro- 
gressed, and that is the way science will 
continue to progress in the future. But 
there has gruwn up a class of middlemen, 
who may or may not be themselves scien- 
tists, men who take the contributions of 
the scientists in their narrowly special- 
ized fields and try to shape them into a 
single coherent view of the universe, and 
who at the same time seek to make this 
knowledge available for the dweller on 
Main Street. Wells, Thompson, Robin- 
son, Durant, Dorsey—the list is long and 
many of the names are famous. 

Now we have two more contributions 
to the same general ends, one an ambitious 
attempt to embrace all knowledge, the 
other an exposition of a limited but highly 
important area. Baker Brownell, in ‘‘The 
New Universe,’’ accepts no boundaries. 
He begins with the doctrine of relativity 
and ends with religion. After an intro- 
ductory chapter he launches into a dis- 
cussion of the structure of the atom and 
Einstein’s view of time and space. As- 
tronomy comes next, followed by geology, 
biology, and psychology. We start with 
what is sometimes called matter and end 
with what is sometimes called mind. 

The second section is sociological, with 
an anthropological chapter thrown in at 
the beginning for good measure. In one 
chapter Mr. Brownell discusses “‘the power 
of life and the modern quantities of pro- 
duction . . . standardization and our un- 
unstandardized currency; specialization 


_and the dangerous separation of gain 


from service; inherent tendencies in the 
industrial system; proposed forms of con- 
trol, socialism, anarchism, guild socialism 
and individualistic exchange . . . and the 


need for a distributive society through- 


further evolution of machines.” In the 
next he “skirts the edges of ten social 
situations of to-day: business life, city 
life, city government and crime; living 
standards, population, birth control, in- 


_ dustrial population margins, immigration; 


journalism and public opinion; education.” 
The next touches on “the to-morrow of 
politics, of democracy, of America’s race 
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and nation, of culture and agriculture, of 
sex, of morality, of religion.” 

The third section deals with art and 
other “‘finalities of life,’ and names over 
several score of poets, painters, and musi- 
cians. A brief quotation may illustrate 
the encyclopedic quality of this discourse: 
“De La Mare comes neat, carefully mys- 
tical; Eliot, taut, cranky and perversely 
sweet; Bynner, laying being like old car- 
nelians in his Chinese lines; Fletcher, 
bright with words; Sarett, with pipe clay 
on his cheeks; Leonard, poignant, proud; 
Millay, girlish, sprightly and profound; 
H. D., hard, delicate, refined; Lawrence, 
with tumescent verse, sexual metaphysics, 
love and the flushed unities of flesh and 
worlds.” The point of view is largely that 
of Santayana: that the arts, while value- 
less in terms of logic and science, are the 
real ends of life. 

Part four describes the way in which the 
world is approached by religion, science, 
practical experience, and philosophy. 
Brownell, again like Santayana, seems to 


hold that the religious approach to the 


world is akin to the esthetic, and is of 
value in and for itself. He points out that 
the descriptive, analytic method of science 
has its limitations, but within those limi- 
tations gives us our surest grasp on truth. 
He sets forth the attitudes of the man of 
action. And he comments on the failures 
of philosophy. Then, after adding an 
appendix summarizing some of the ideas 
of the book, he quits. 

It is, obviously, a breath-taking book. 
Mr. Brownell is professor of Contemporary 
Thought at Northwestern University, and 
the volume is the result of courses pre- 
sented at that institution of learning. 
Apparently he introduces his students to 
the universe in one semester, just as he 
introduces his readers in one volume. 
What he has written is often stimulating 
and always informing. As outlines go, 
it is doubtless a very successful book. 
But, largely because I have had to read 
so many of them, I am a little fed up on 
outlines. From the first page to the last 
Professor Brownell is dealing with hypoth- 
eses and guesses, but, in the very nature 
of the book, it is usually impossible for 
him to give more than one side of any 
issue. As a result we have a long series 
of private opinions masquerading as a guide 
to the universe. With many of these 
private opinions I happen to agree, while 
with others I disagree, but whether I 
agree or not I recognize that I am confront- 
ed with opinions. I may not mind Mr. 
Brownell’s behaviorism, but I don’t like 
his anti-pacifism. With somebody else 
the likes and dislikes would be reversed. 
But the fact remains that ‘““‘The New Uni- 
verse’ might bear as its subtitle “The 
Private Prejudices of Baker Brownell.” 

The fault, I hasten to say, is not with 
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Mr. Brownell but with the impossible 
task which he has set himself. Each of 
the sciences and would-be sciences on 
which he draws raises a hundred problems 
which he must answer in order to get on 
with his book. He can not stop for ifs, 
ands, and buts. Yet it is curious to re- 
flect that some other man, writing the 
same sort of book, might disagree with 
Brownell on nine out of every ten issues 
raised and have just as good authority. 

The only alternative, of course, is for a 
man to take a limited field which he can 
discuss adequately and authoritatively. 
This Dr. Riley has done in “From Myth 
to Reason,” a book which seeks to show 
the rise of science. The book begins with 
the ancients, the Egyptians, the Assyrians, 
and the Greeks. It pays tribute to the 
achievements of these pioneers of civiliza- 
tion, but points out the extent to which 
myth was mixed with solid scientific ac- 
complishment. The Greeks come in for a 
rather detailed discussion, and Dr. Riley 
indicates where the various philosophers 
and investigators fell short of the high 
promise of their greater moments. 

The second stage is the age of magic, 
the Middle Ages, when the church foisted 
upon the world all the myths of the Bible 
and all the errors of Aristotle, while ig- 
noring the more important contributions 
of the Stagirite and his successors. Al- 
chemy and astrology flourished, and while 
it is true that these black arts held in them- 
selves the beginnings of true science, they 
were the direct outgrowth of superstition 
and ignorance. 

The third stage, the age of discovery, 
offers the spectacle of transition. Coperni- 
cus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and Galileo 
pave the way for the great generalizations 
of Newton. These introduce the age of 
mechanism, the period when men began to 
look on the universe as a machine. Des- 
cartes was the great figure in this age, 
despite his diplomatic endeavors to keep 
the favor of the church. The romantic 
revolt follows, and the great debate, 
chance or design, is on. While the conflict 
continues, Darwin, building upon the work 
of a long line of students extending as far 
back as Aristotle, introduces the age of 
evolution by enunciating the theories 
which link man with the universal process. 
Dr. Riley summarizes Darwin’s work and 
concludes with a brief description of the 
various contemporary attitudes toward 
Darwin. 

This book, it seems to me, is a real 
contribution to popular knowledge. It 
rounds out the work begun by James 
Harvey Robinson in his ‘‘Mind in the 
Making” and covers more concisely and 
more authoritatively a part of the field 
discussed by John Herman Randall, Jr., 
in his “Making of the Modern Mind.” 

(Continued on page 445) 
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CAMP CHEERY 


Have you heard of Ferry Beach? Yes, 
indeed, every Universalist knows some- 
thing about it. On the Maine coast not 
far from where the Saco River meets the 
sea, is this place so dear to many Uni- 
versalists. Here, each summer, groups 
of our people gather together for study ani 
pleasure, and here in 1926 was organized 
“Camp Cheery.”’ This Camp, Cheery in 
name and cheery in deed, was made up of 
Clara Barton Guild girls and their leaderc. 
This year from July 23 to 30 Camp Cheery 
will once more take up its quarters at 
Ferry Beach. Let me tell you a little 
about the place and our plans for Camp 
Cheery. 

In true camp fashion we live in tents 
which are arranged around an open green. 
Back of the tents on one side is the grove 
which is our church. Trees are the pillars 
and the sky is the dome. Pine needles 
carpet the floor and the bird-choirs sing 
from the tops of the trees. Such is the 
place in which we worship God and learn 
that He speaks through all nature to those 
who listen. 

Each morning we will take our pencils 
and note-books and gather to learn more 
of our Bible, of Clara Barton Guild Meth- 
ods, and of our brothers and sisters all 
over the world, from the book, “A Straight 
Way toward To-morrow.” 

The afternoons will be given to rest, 
study, rehearsals and recreation. We will 
have some good times together. There 
will be a trip up the Saco River some fine 
day. On another day a “seeing Old Or- 
chard tour.” Each day there will be 
swimming, also hiking on the beach and 
in the woods. 

The evenings will be given to lectures, 
plays and pageantry. Also one night we 
will sit on the beach around a camp-fire. 
Did you ever watch the sparks go up 
and up into the sky and see the water 
come so close to a big log fire that it 
sizzled at every wave? That is what 
happens at Ferry Beach when the tide is 
high on bonfire night. 

So, attention, Clara Barton Guilds. 
Begin now to prepare for Camp Cheery 
at Ferry Beach, Maine. The dates—July 


23-80). 
Ruth Drowne, Camp Leader. 
* * 
SIGNS OF SPRING AT THE BIRTH- 
PLACE 


One of the first signs of spring to be 
found in any household is the freshening 
and brightening up and the changing 
about in rooms of our closely shut in 
homes in order to get a direct and a most 
welcome change from winter to summer 
atmosphere, as well as to make ready for 
visitations of friends and to enjoy the 
summer. 


So it is at the Clara Barton Birthplace. 
With whitened ceilings, painted woodwork 
and simple additions it will present an 
attractiveness to invite the coming of 
classes, clubs, organizations, and others to 
visit the site for a day of inspiration and 
pleasure. 

There are still some necessary articles 
which we might wish for this spring while 
we are cleaning and rearranging and 
freshening the rooms at the Birthplace. 
A dining-table, kitchen chairs, piazza 
chairs and oblong braided rugs, for some 
of the larger things, would be most ac- 
ceptable. Then some early summer bloom- 
ing plants, bulbs, ete., would br ghten 
the outside appearance and beautify the 
approach to the Home. 

Mrs. Grace M. Wedge, widow of Rev. 
Arthur P. Wedge, former pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Lowell, Mass., 
before entering upon his broader field of 


action some fifteen years ago in the Gov- 
ernment Indian Reservation, has entered 
into the spirit of the woman who once 
lived there and is looking forward with 
pleasure and anticipation to meeting the 
many friends whom she will greet as hostess. 

Welfare work will be continued under 
the auspices of the Clara Barton Guilds 
and the Y. P. C. U. again this summer. 

The case holding salable articles for the 
house upkeep awaits your contributions, 
and the Committee will appreciate all 
gifts for this. 

A circle of women from the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Worcester has pre- 
pared a knitted afghan which will be dis- 
posed of on June 14 in the best way for 
the most money. June 14 is the annual 
visitation day, you know. 

All planning to come in a group to the 
Birthplace are urged to notify the Cus- 
todian, Mrs. Grace M. Wedge. Keep 
thinking of and making plans for the 
summer months and come to the little 
white cottage on the hill. 

Annie A. Hunt. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters:on March 21. 
Those present were: Messrs. John Paige, 
Ayres, Spear, Attwood, Marshall, Bissell, 
van Schaick, Hadley, Merrick, Lee, Coons, 
Hersey, Brush, Hoyt, Raspe, Leighton, 
Mrs. Chamberlain, Miss Freeman, Miss 
Earle, Miss Slaughter, Miss Shedd, and 
Miss Cushing. 

The speaker of the morning was the 
Rev. W.'R. Leslie, D. D., pastor of St. 
Mark’s Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Brookline. He read a Scripture lesson 
from the fourth chapter of Second Corin- 
thians, and spoke from the text, ““Hate the 
evil and love the good,” on Sinclair Lewis’ 
latest novel, ‘“Elmer Gantry.” 

After giving a brief synopsis of the plot 
he explained that he had four protests to 
make against the book. “I protest,’ he 
said, “against the author’s conception of 
the church as a retreat from reality. Sin- 
clair Lewis ignored the ultimate realities 
which it is the business of the church to 
face. 


“T protest because of the author’s con- 
ception of the Christian life and Chris- 
tians. The Christian life is represented 
as an unnatural kind of thing and Chris- 
tians as dull and prosaic. On the contrary 
the Christians of to-day are good folks and 
they enjoy life. They are on good terms 
with their Maker. Sinclair Lewis is a 
tourist who has made a swift tour through 
the church. He doesn’t know what he 
is talking about. 

“Thirdly, I protest because of the idea 
of the Christian ministry depicted in 
Elmer Gantry. Sinclair Lewis thinks 
the ministry is pure bunk. He never 
recognized that a man can be progressive 
and sincere.and still be in the ministry. 

“And in the fourth place I protest 
against his audacity in writing so much 
that is low and basely suggestive. This 
book is the type of realism that isn’t real. 
Its redeeming feature is that the author 
paints Elmer Gantry so black that no- 
body will believe in him.”’ 

IDyodals 


Universalist Year Book for 1927 


The new Year Book is out. It is not 
only the old one brought up to date, but 
it boasts several new improvements in 


arrangement. 
There are several pages of attractive 
cuts: The Church of the Redeemer, 


Hartford, Conn., the Convention church 
for October, 1927; the church and parson- 
age, Rocky Mount, N. C., erected in 1926; 
the First Universalist Church, Peoria, Il., 
remodeled in 1926, the Church of the Re- 
demption, Boston, Mass., dedicated Oc- 
tober 18, 1925; the First Universalist 
Church and parish house, Somerville, 


Mass., destroyed by fire in February, 1926, 
and rebuilt in September of that year; the 
First Universalist Church, Hutsonyille, 
Ill., erected in 1925; the chapel and library 
at West Burke, Vt., erected in 1926; 
Dorothy Memorial parish house, Bangor, 
Maine, erected 1926; Woodbury Memorial 
Building, St. Johnsbury, Vt., erected ir 
1926; the new Central Church, Akasaka, 
Tokyo, Japan, erected in 1925; the Mis- 
sionary’s residence, Shizuoka, Japan, pur- 
chased in 1926; and two photographs of 
Sunday school and church groups of our 
(Continued on page 445) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

April 38-9. Lowell, Mass., First. 
Miss Slaughter: 

April 3-9. Headquarters; Kent, Ohio. 
Dr. Huntley: 

April 8-9. West Somerville, 

Headquarters. 


Mass.; 


* * 


ALL THE FACTS IN THE CASE 

Some church schoo teachers get a 
little discouraged because some of their 
pupils insist that Paul was an early king 
of the Jews and that Matthew wrote the 
first book of the Bible. It may comfort 
them to know that some public school 
instructors occasionally discover a little 
mental chaos. 

Here is an essay that was passed in by 
a seventh-grade pupil in a school not a 
hundred miles from 176 Newbury Street. 
It has not been “doctored”’ in any way, but 
is given word for word and letter for letter 
just as this young girl prepared it. 


The First Thanksgiving 

Once upon a time the Pilgrims wanted 
to worship God in their own way at the 
Episcopal church they went out fighting 
one day for awhile on the “mayflower,”’ 
and God wanted them to worship in his 
own way so they began to worship god in 
his way so they said, 

O strong hearts and true 

Not one went back to the Mayflower for 
a time in the year 

No, not one looked back who, had set 
his hand to this ploughing. 

I was glad to see the mayflower in the 
harbor so the people go there all summer to 
see it. 

They went back on the mayflower again 
thanking god for his goodness and mercy to 
all. 

The Mayflower sink and two of them 
was hurt and they took them to the munici- 
pal hospital one of them was dyeing so the 
Pilgrims went to see him while the pil- 
grims was there they died a half an hour 
before they went. 

All of the rest of the ninety four was 
save they sink but they got out again 
because they was thanking the Lord. 

They made three voyages on the may- 
flower trying to save their ships but they 
couldn’t save it. 

One day they went out parading on the 
mayflower trying to get money because 
they was poor and un helpful. 

He climbed the tower of the old North 
Church praying to the poor about the Lord. 

* * 


THE DANGER POINT IN THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL 
All workers in religious education are 
concerned about the losses which occur in 
our church schools in the early teens. 
Similar losses in the public school led to 
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* 

= The next issue of “Sunday School 
* Progress,” the bulletin of the Gen- 
* eral Sunday School Association, 
* will contain a symposium, by ten 
* leading superintendents, on a ques- 
* tion of supreme importance. 

ie Each has been asked to imagine 
* the following situation and to sug- 
* gest what ought to be done: “A 
* new superintendent upon taking 
* office finds that the majority of the 
* people in the parish know little and 
* care little about religious educa- 
* tion, and fail to give him either 
* moral or financial support.” 

i The answers are bright and to the 
* point. They will help many a per- 
* plexed officer. 

i This bulletin is furnished free of 
* charge for all officers and teachers 
* in schools that express a desire for 
* it. Copies of any issue will be 
* mailed to any applicant. 

* 
* 
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the organization of the Junior High School, 
including the seventh, eighth and ninth 
years of school life. This new grouping 
has already shown results in the raising 
of the age at which decrease in attendance 
is evident. 

Experts in religious education are ask- 
ing what we may learn from this experi- 
ence in secular education. What about 
an Intermediate Department in our church 
schools? Or if that is impossible, what 
about special methods with boys and girls 
of intermediate age? 

The most complete answer to these 
questions that has yet appeared is con- 
tained in “Intermediate Method in the 
Church School,” by Frank M. McKibben, 
anew volume of the Community Training 
School series, from the Abingdon Press. 

Of special value are the sections on 
“Methods of Teaching Intermediates,” 
“Religious Development Through Wor- 
ship” and “Training Intermediates in 
Service.” 

Among the methods treated is the 
discussion method, so much in vogue just 
now. Mr. McKibben points out the four 
steps included in successful use of this 
method: (1) Defining the problem; (2) dis- 
covering the sources of solution; (3) dis- 
cover ng the principle of solution; (4) ap- 
plying the principle. He then goes on to 
say: ‘There is constant danger in the use 
of this method that profitless, haphazard 
talk instead of vital discussion will occupy 
the class session. It is also easy for the 
discussion to degenerate into an argument 
in which individual opinions are exalted 
above the discovery of truth, in which the 


adolescent young people. 


feat of proving somebody else wrong out- 
ranks in importance the discovery of a 
so ution. In order to plan the sess on in- 
telligently, the teacher needs to under- 
stand fully the problem under discussion, 
to have at his command a wealth of fact 
data and suggestive material, and to an- 
ticipate as definitely as possible the out- 
come of the d scussion. In order to stimu- 
late thought and arouse discussion, it is 
very important that the teacher have in 
mind the leading questions to be asked 
and be able to state them clearly.” 

The author sees the danger of divided 
loyalties in the over-crowded years of 
adolescence, Boy Scouts, Camp-fire, or- 
ganized Sunday school classes, public 
school activities, clubs and odges, all 
competing for the interest of our boys and ° 
girls, and suggests the great importance 
of a correlated program for our young 
people. His idea is that, to accomplish 
this correlation, the program must be 
church-centered, but he does not tell us 
what we all want to know, how to get the 
other competing bodies to yield their 
claims to the church. Probably his idea is 
that if the church does its full duty, it will 
win out against competitors. We may not 
believe such a victory always possible, but 
we shall be helped in our struggles by 
reading this book. 

Norman Richardson, editor of the 
series of Community Training School 
texts, says of Mr. McKibben: “He is well 
qualified for his task. For several years 
he has worked intensively with early 
He has at- 
tended their committee meetings, helped 
them plan their devotional meetings, di- 
rected them in their play, and taught their 
classes.” 

The book will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the library of workers with ado- 
lescents. 

“Intermediate Method in the Church 


School.” By Frank M. McKibben. 
Abingdon Press. Price $1.25. 
* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 
A Home Department of a hundred and 
seventy-three members! Real members 
too, all properly looked after! That’s one 
of the big facts about the school at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. We think this is the largest 
Home Department in our church 
Everett, Mass., has a jolly contest which 
will hold members, not only during Lent, 
but during the trying weeks that follow. 
The rivalry is between classes. Points 
are given for perfect attendance, for 
generous offerings, for new members and 
for presence at church. There is a penalty 
for misbehavior during the worship period. 
The school at Reading, Pa., has a good 
slogan: “‘A message to grow up to and not 
to grow away from.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Canton, 
N. Y., was a visitor at Headquarters on 
March 21, together with his son Charles. 


Mrs. A. Theodore Gaillard of 827 Cen- 
tral Park West, New York City, has an- 
nounced the engagement of her daughter, 
Miss Blanche Howard Gaillard, to Joseph 
Emerson Newton of Philadephia. Mr. 

._ Newton is the son of Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton, and is now taking a post-graduate 
course at Harvard University. 


Rev. John Clarence Lee, D. D., of 
Gloucester, Mass., exchanged March 20 
with Rev. Albert A. Manson, of Trinity 
Congregational Church. Dr. Lee ob- 
served the Beethoven Centennial by a 
special service and sermon on March 27. 


Rey. Joseph Denham, professor of 
Economics at the International Y.M.C.A. 
College, Springfield, Mass., was a visitoz 
at Headquarters March 23. 


Richard Parkhurst Niles has come to 
live with Harold and Hildred Niles of 
Denver, Col. Rev. Harold Niles is doing 
most effective work as pastor of our 
church in that city. 


Dr. Wallace F. Fogg of Fairfield, Me., 
was at Headquarters March 25. 


Mr. T. C. Perkins of the board of the 
Atlanta church was at Headquarters March 
24 in conference with denominational 
officials. 


Rey. Doris Swett was given a delightful 
farewell party by the Washington parish 
March 23. 


Rev. A. J. Torsleff of South Acton, 
Mass., reports that in the final settlement 
of the estate of J. K. W. Weatherbee, the 
South Acton church will receive the sum 
of $5,000. 


Rev. Fred C. Leining, Rev. Stanley 
Manning, Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, Miss 
Mary Slaughter and Rev. Roger F. Etz 
held a meeting of the Home Base Commit- 
tee of the Board of Foreign Missions at 
Headquarters March 26. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg.—Rev. Stanard Dow 
Butler, pastor. Since our union with the 
Unitarians we have changed the name of 
our society to the United Liberal Church 
(Universalist-Unitarian). We are now 
holding our services in the City Auditorium 
and have had an average congregation 
numbering over 400 during the whole 
winter season. Soon, however, many of 
our Northern visitors will be starting for 
their summer homes in the cold North and 
our congregations will be smaller. We 
have about an equal number of Univer- 
salists and Unitarians, with quite a party 


and Interests 


of liberal Friends and some liberals with 
no church connection, but all are working 
together in a spirit of brotherly love. Dr. 
Butler has certainly done a wonderful 
work here and is becoming very popular 
with the Christian people of our city. He 
has been ably assisted by Mrs. Butler, 
who has organized a fine choir and been 
very active in all parish work. We have a 
very good Sunday school with Mrs. Lil- 
lian Lambert as superintendent and a 
large adult class under the able leadership 
of Chester C. Platt. We have been taking 
up a study of comparative religions, an- 
cient and modern, looking to find the good 
in them rather than the bad, and it has 
proved very interesting and instructive. 
We expect before another winter to have a 
good church home of our own, where we 
can have social gatherings. We have had 
two banquets at the Shrine Club this 
season. At the first banquet there were 
over 140 present and at the second over 
192 seated at the tables. Six sets of our 
fine church plans and specifications are 
now in the hands of the best contractors 
and builders for bids on the construction 
of our new edifice, and the building will be 
started as soon as the contract can be let. 
We have our fine double corner lot all 
paid for and quite a sum in our building 
fund, with many pledges for contributions 
to the fund. We also have assurance of 
assistance from several Northern churches 
and propose to place a tablet in our 
church building giving the name and 
location of every Northern church that 
has contributed to our building fund, so 
that our Northern visitors may see that 
their home churches have helped to pro- 
vide them a place of worship in the sunny 
Southland. We have two large and active 
circles of the Woman’s Aid, one onthe 
north side and one on the south side of the 
city, holding weekly meetings, with our 
union meeting each month. Their annual 
bazar, held recently, netted about $300, 
although the day was unusually cold and 
windy. We are now in the midst of a 
successful drive for contributions to our 
building fund, and our liberal Friends are 
just as much interested in it as are the 
Universalists and Unitarians. We have 
been assured of many new members 
uniting with us at Haster time. 


Massachusetts 


Methuen.—Rev. Alfred J. Cardall, pas- 
tor. The pastor preached on March 27 on 
“God’s Favoritism;’’ April 3 the subject 
will be “A Man of Red Blood and His 
Intensely Personal Question;” April 10, 
“The March to a Victorious Defeat,” and 
Easter Sunday, ‘‘A New Easter for the 
World.’”’ Each Sunday at the close of 
the morning’s worship Mr. Cardall gives 
a ten minute sermon to the young. Such 


topics as “Hurdling Difficulties,’ ‘The 
Challenge of Youth,’ and “What is Suc- 
cess” are among those treated. Dr. 
Robbins, of Lawrence, is to be the speaker 
at the vesper service on Easter evening. 
Each Thursday evening through Lent 
there is a service known as the Inquirer’s 
Hour. The minister gives at each a lec- 
ture on some fundamental of the Christian 
life and belief, followed by an opportunity 
for consultation and questioning. The 
annual church meeting was held April 7. 

Medford Hillside.—-Rev. John M. Paige, 
acting pastor. The attendance at the 
morning services is good. A good supply 
of ‘Hymns of the Church” are being 
purchased. The Sunday school is gruwing 
under the leadership of Miss Ruth Drowne. 
The Queens of Avalon with Miss Clough 
as leader, and the Knights of King Arthur 
with Mr. Denison as leader, are doing 
good work in the vested choir. Miss 
Luna Brown, our organist, and Mrs. 
Marie Hinkley and Miss Mabel Sweetser 
are furnishing good music. The Ladies’ 
Auxiliary have been doing much helpful 
work, with Mrs. Albert C. Allen as presi- 
dent. They served a rally supper re- 
cently which was a great success. Miss 
Mabel Sweetser was musical director. 
Dr. Coons, Dr. Theodore Fischer, Rev. 
Hervey Hoyt, Rev. Gertrude Earle, Mr. 
Denison, Mrs. Allen, Miss Clough, Miss 
Drowne and Mr. Paige were the speakers. 
Mr. M. M. Blunt was toastmaster. The 
church and parish are being thoroughly 
reorganized. The pastor has a confirma- 
tion class of sixteen for Easter. 

Cambridge, First.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
pastor. The general subject of Mr. Raspe’s 
Lenten sermons is ‘‘Following Jesus to the 
Cross.” On each Thursday evening there 
is a regular service. The speakers at 
these week night services are, Rev. R. R. 
Hadley, March 17; Rev. H. H. Hoyt, 
March 24; Rev. V. E. Tomlinson, D. D., 
March 31; Rev. E. R. Walker, April 7; 
holy communion, April 14. On March 138, 
the Arlington Y. P. C. U. to the number of 
twenty-one visited our Union. The full 
number present was forty-nine. The 
members of the Men’s Club and their 
wives to the number of twenty-five at- 
tended the Harvard Street Unitarian guest 
night on Monday, March 14. The Men’s 
Club has voted $100 to the parish budget. 

Southbridge.— Rev. Harold W. Haynes, 
pastor. When the Haynes family ar- 
rived on Washington’s Birthday to begin 
their new life in Southbridge, the parson- 
age had been painted and papered, water 
and electricity were turned on, the fires 
were going and the larder stocked with 
groceries and cooked food to last a week. 
On March 14 a reception was given to the 
new pastor and his family. Mr. Haynes 
has been made a member of the Quinne- 
baug Ministers’ Association, a director of 
the Y. M. C. A., and chaplain of the 
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Masonic Lodge. On March 20 the con- 
gregation, which has been steadily grow- 
ing, numbered seventy-three. Stephen 
Haynes seems to have adjusted pretty 
thoroughly to the new place, in that he is 
already a member of the high school or- 
chestra, is taking a part in a high school 
play, and has under consideration an in- 
vitation to become a member of the South- 
bridge band. Mrs. Haynes will carry on 
her work as a public lecturer, having filled 
two engagements since her removal to 
Southbridge, with a third out-of-town 
engagement coming soon. A Good Friday 
service will be held with all of the minis- 
ters having parts. The Clara Barton Guild 
and Lend a Hand gave a cafeteria supper 
on March 29. 

Everett.—-Rev. U. 8S. Milburn, pastor. 
During March, Mr. Milburn is presenting 
on Sunday evenings the following illus- 
trated stories: March 6, “Thank You;”’ 
March 18, “The Servant in the House;”’ 
March 20, “Les Miserables;’’ March 27, 
“The Wanderer.”’ The church school fair 
netted $200. 


North Carolina 


Kinston.— Rev. George Wood, pastor. 
The ladies of the Kinston church, together 
with four of the young girls from the 
C. B. G., took part in the “day of prayer 
for missions” (interdenominational) and 
also joined with the ladies of St. Mary’s 
(Episcopal) in a local missionary service. 
The minister has also assumed charge of a 
service once a month at the State Train- 
ing School in conjunction with two other 
ministers and the captain of the Salvation 
Army. The superintendent of city schools 
has again invited Mr. Wood to preach to 
the student body and suggests he is likely 
to be called upon every six weeks. While 
there is no ministerial recognition of our 
church, we are slowly gaining public 
recognition which may be of greater value. 
The illustrated drama has assisted in 
breaking down local reluctance about en- 
tering our church edifice, besides in- 
creasing our congregations and collections. 

Clinton.—Rev. L. P. Jones, pastor. The 
ministers of our North Carolina churches 
met in Clinton recently. They made 
tentative plans for an appropriate service 
to be held in Kenansville June 3 in recog- 
nition of the organization there one hun- 
dred years ago of the first Universalist 
church in North Carolina by a Mr. Frieze. 
On a recent Sunday we had a man from 
Winston-Salem over with us who is the 
grandson of a Mr. Bain who was com- 
missioned by the General Convention to 
preach Universalism in North Carolina 
sometime about 1850. 


* * 


MASSACHUSETTS W. U. M.S. 


Mrs. Eugenia Winston Weller, guest 
speaker on “The League of Neighbors’’ 
at the meeting of the Woman’s Universal- 
ist Missionary Society at Lawrence, Thurs- 
day, April 7, has a remarkable background 


for her interest in men and women, young 
and old, of all classes, nations and creeds. 

Mrs. Weller was brought up in a western 
home, her father a country physician of 
the old-fashioned type, driving miles 
through the cold and storm, in ‘the dark- 
ness and alone, often without pay for his 
services. Her mother was an Hastern 
woman who ventured into the West to 
teach in a Methodist seminary seventy 
years ago. 

Through the work of the parents for 
the struggling youth of those early days, 
Mrs. Weller gained much which gave her 
greater interest in people, and an ambition 
which began in her early childhood to 
make some contribution tuward solving 
some of the great human problems. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weller began their married 
life in a settlement which they built up 
together in Washington, and she has 
worked with him in Associated Charities, 
Playground and Recreation activities and 
in the War Camp Community Service for 
the soldiers when on leave from camp. 

At present they are carrying on various 
activities which tend toward a _ better 
understanding between those who are 


‘ separated by conditions of nationality, 


class or creed, and a better acquaintance 
with those humbler people who have little 
knowledge of American life and American 
institutions and who suffer in many ways 
from their isolation. 

You are urged to come and hear what 
Mrs. Weller has to say on April 7. Read 
the program carefully, in another column. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1927 
Previously reported! ss ran ee a 30 
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CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 3. Hoopeston, IIl., 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 441) 


The story is simply told, but it is intensely 
dramatic and immensely illuminating. 
Without being committed to any par- 
ticular dogmas, one sees the actual ad- 
vance of objective scientific knowledge. 
It is with this kind of popularization, I 
believe, that the future lies. Books 
which traverse the entire distance from 
the electron to the inter-stellar spaces, 
from Pithecanthropus Erectus to post- 
impressionism, have their value in so far 
as they stimulate the curiosity of the 
average reader and awaken him to appre- 
ciation of the multiplicity and magnitude 
of modern problems. But they are in- 
evitably inadequate, inexact, and preju- 
diced. Now that the market for popular- 
ization has been created, we need books 


that, limiting themselves to a reasonable 
area, discriminate between theory and 
fact and tell the reader, clearly and simply, 
all that he needs to know about both. It 
is most assuredly important that our 
knowledge of the universe should be brought 
together into a coherent world-view, but, 
beyond a certain point, that is a task 
which each individual must perform for 
himself. 

* * 
UNIVERSALIST YEAR 

1927 

(Continued from page 442) 

first work in Korea, taken in the summer 
of 1926. 

The listing of the Universalist state 
organizations has been rearranged so that 
the State Convention, the Missionary 
Association and the Y. P. C. U. each come 
under subheads of their own, which facili- 
tates quick reference, search for the names 
of officers, ete. 

Two new alphabetical lists have been 
added to the back of the book, one of 
ministers preaching in Universalist or 
federated churches but not in fellowship, 
and a second which gives the names and 
addresses of ministers’ assistants and 
directors of religious education. 

Great credit is due Mr. Etz, the General 
Secretary, for the thoroughness with which 
he has gone at this piece of work and the 
sense of proportion he has exhibited in 
its compilation. 

The year book is being sent to all the 
active ministers of the Universalist Church. 
Any one else who desires a copy can pro- 
cure it by sending one dollar and eight 
cents to the office of the General Conven- 
tion, 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


BOOK FOR 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


Public Meeting W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts, 
Lawrence, April 7. 

Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, April 25, 26, Hotel Hamil- 
ton, 14th and K Sts., Washington, D. C. 

California State Convention, Santa Paula, May 
10-12. 

Massachusetts State Convention, Monson, Mass., 
May 17-19. 

Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. Norway, Maine. 
May 20-22, 1927. 

Centennial of the first preaching of Universalism 
in North Carolina. Kenansville, N. C., June 3. 

Southern Institute for Religious Education, Camp 
Hill, Ala., June 17-26, 1927. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec Convention. 
Bellows Valls, Vt., June 28-30. 

Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 
pices of the General Sunday School Association: 

Barre, Vt., June 23-26. 
Galesburg, Ill., July 17-23. 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 

Annual Convention General Y. P. C. U., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 13-17. 

Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus- 
pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927, 
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WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


April 5-8: Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., American 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, Canada. 


Holy Week 


April 11-14: 12.15 p. m. Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 5 p. m. Rev. Harold 
E. B. Speight, King’s Chapel, Vesper Service. 

April 20-22: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

April 26-29: Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

May 8-6; Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an or- 
gan recital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
F. A. G. O. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; briet 
service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

* * 
WANTED 


I so often have calls for ““Bible Proofs of Univer- 
salem’”’ and others of former theological productions, 
such as “Bible Threatenings Explained,’”’ Univer- 
salist Book of Reference, etc., that I have decided 
to ask friends who have copies in their possession, 
and can spare them, to please get in touch with me. 
I will buy for use in Texas. Some of these old books 
ought to be republished for missionary purposes. 

R. L. Brooks, 
400 B. 18th St., Austin, Texas. 
2 @ 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


A Public Meeting of the Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Massachusetts will be held 
at the First Universalist Chureh, Haverhill St., 
Lawrence, Mass., Thursday, April 7. 

Morning session, 10.30. Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, 
state president, presiding. Bible Reading and 
Prayer, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Chaplain. Greeting 
from the Lawrence Mission Circle and the Eighth 
District, Mrs. C. Guy Robbins. Response, from the 
State Board, Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson. Address, 
“League of Neighbors,” Mrs. Eugenia Winston 
Weller, Boston. Address, ‘The Value of Insti- 
tutes,’’ Miss Alice Enbom, Headquarters Secretary, 
W. N. M. A. Question Period. 

Luncheon will be served at 12.30 by the women 
of the Lawrence Mission Circle at 50 cents per 
Place. Please write to Mrs. George B. Sargent, 
3 Buswell St., Lawrence, for reservations not later 
than Tuesday, April 5. 

Afternoon session, 1.30. Prayer, Rev. C. Guy 
Robbins, D. D., Lawrence. Solo, Mrs. Rebecca 
Lambert. Address, “Seeing with the World Vision,” 
Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres, Brookline. Solo, Mrs. 
Rebecca Lambert. Impersonations: Maria of Mexi- 
co, Miss Beulah Cone, Saugus; Enriquita of Mexico, 
Miss Hester Cushing, Boston; America, Mrs. Chester 
G. Strong, Cambridge; the Christian Church, Miss 
Helen W. Rice, Haverhill. 

Train leaves North Station at 9.15. Escorts will 
be at North Lawrence to meet this train. Return- 
ing due to reach North Station at 5.17 p.m. The 
church is just across the Common. 

ee 
LENTEN SERVICES 


Lenten Services will be held daily from 12.15 to 
12.55, March 2 to April 15 (Saturday and Sunday 
excepted), at the Old South Meeting House, under 
the auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches. 

Speakers 

4. Rey. Richard Roberts, D. D., American Pres- 
byterian Church, Montreal. 

5. Rev. William R. Leslie, St. Mark’s Methodist 
Church, Brookline. 

6. Rev. Henry McF. B. Ogilby, Church of Our 
Saviour, Brookline. 

7. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., Crane Divinity 
School (Tufts). 

8. Rev. Frank M. Taylor, St. John’s M. E. Church, 
Watertown. 

11. Rev. Henry..S. Potter, D. D., First Baptist 
Church, Arlington. 


12. Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., Former 
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Moderator National Council of Congregational 
Churches. 

13. Rev. Everett C. Herrick, D. D., President 
Newton Theological Seminary. 

14, Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D. D., Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Newton. 

Good Friday—12-12.30, Rev. Nathan R. Wood, 
D. D., President Gordon College. 12.30-1, Rev. 
Daniel L. Marsh, D. D., President Boston Univer- 
sity. 1-1.30, Rt. Rev. Samuel G. Babcock, D. D., 
Suffragan Bishop of Massachusetts. 1.30-2, Rev. 
Laurence W. C. Emig, Copley M. E. Church, Bos- 
ton. 2.-2.30, Rev. James E. Coons, D. D., Newton 
Center Methodist Church. 2.30-3, Colonel Stephen 
Marshall, Salvation Army, Boston. 

* 
MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


April 4. Rev. John H. Quint, D. D. 

April 11. Union Meeting, Church of the New 
Jerusalem, Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, D. D. 

April 18. Easter Aftermath, reports, experiences, 
testimonies of the ministers as to Lent and Easter. 

April 25. Rev. Earl E. Harper. 

* * 

CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual session of the California Universalist 
Convention will be held at Santa Paula, May 10-12, 
1927. 

Carl F. Henry, Secretary. 
wee 
CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church of 
Connecticut will be held in the Universalist church 
in Danbury, May 7 and 8. The meeting is called 
for 10 a. m., May 7. Notice is hereby given that 
besides the usual business the revision of the Con- 
stitution will be considered. 

Martha L. Fischer, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Elisha Roy McKinney 


Elisha Roy McKinney died in Scranton, Penn., 
Feb. 25, 1927, after a brief illness. He was born in 
Brooklyn, Penn., March 20, 1851. In early life he 
was a teacher for some years. 

In October, 1872, he was married to Miss Emma 
Packer of Brooklyn, Penn., and for some years the 
home was in Naperville, Ill., where Mr. McKinney 
continued his profession as teacher. 

In Scranton, where he resided for the past twenty- 
five years, he first engaged in merchandizing, and 
later for ten years was connected with the Temple 
Coal and Iron Company as inspector of sales. In- 
terested in all activities for human betterment, he 
became an early advocate of Universalism, uniting 
with the church at Brooklyn nearly half a century 
ago. His membership was transferred to the John 
Raymond Memorial Church in Scranton, where 
his interest was continuous and his support gener- 
ous. Recently, when years had curtailed larger 
engagements, he was persuaded to become the eare- 
taker of our church properties. His love of the 
service, and thoughtfulness in rendering favors, 
brought him distinction as custodian of a sacred 
place. Of serene disposition, looking always for the 
brighter side of situations, he knew well the path- 
way through shadowland. Of the two daughters 
who brightened the early home, one died in child- 
hood, and the second, who survives, is Mrs. A. P. 
Benjamin, with whom Mr. McKinney made his 
home after the decease of his wife in the summer of 
1925. The golden wedding anniversary of this 
couple was observed in October, 1922. 

The funeral was attended by his pastor, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. McGlauflin, on Feb. 28, with interment 
in Forest Hills Cemetery, Scranton. 


Mrs. Mary R. Seymour 


Mary Rogers Purinton was born in Windom, 
Maine, March 3, 1949. 

When five years of age she emigrated with her 
parents to Illinois, and in early womanhood went 
to Junction City, Kansas, where she resided con- 
tinuously until her death, which occurred March 5, 
1927. 
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In 1874 she married Dr. E. W. Seymour, a native 
of Connecticut, a physician and veteran of the Civil 
War. Dr. Seymour died in 1880. 

A resident of the community for more than half a 
century, Mrs. Seymour had been a spectator of and 
Participant in the development of the city. For 
more than four decades she had been a zealous and 
active member of the Universalist church, active in 
the Ladies’ Circle, the Sunday school and always in 
her pew at the hour of worship. 

A woman of positive conviction and deep loyalty, 
she had many friends. 

Funeral services were conducted Mar. 9 by Rev. 
James Houghton. 


Mrs. Edward C. Downey 


Mrs. Grace Shaw Downey, wife of Rev. Edward 
C. Downey, died at their home in Concord, Mich. 
on Thursday morning, March 17, 1927. 

The funeral service was held in the church at 
Concord on Sunday, March 20, at 2 p. m., and was 
conducted by Dr. Fisher of Chicago. 

As she had requested, the body of Mrs. Downey 
was taken to Detroit for cremation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Downey were married in Canton, 
N. Y., Dec. 22, 1897. 

They had parishes in Spokane, Norwood, Lowell 
and Buffalo, and other places. 

Two sons were born to them, the older, Norman, 
being connected with a bank in Buffalo, after gradu- 
ation at St. Lawrence. The younger son, Edward, 
is now a student at Canton. 

Churches, 


Bibles es: 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Brom‘ield St., Boston 


forC. E., 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


Food for Your Soul! 


Send for “fhe Harmonizer—a Monthly Manual 
of Daily Spiritual Studies,’’ to make your religion 
more vital and applicable to your personal needs, 

Published by Rev. B. C. Ruggles for his church in 
Oakland, Cal., for ten years. He now makes it 
available to Universalists everywhere. A free-will 
offering—a stamp or a dollar bill, according to your 
ability—will furnish you with this daily food for 
your soul. 

Address: 
THE HARMONIZER 
4336 Park Boulevard 


Oakland, Cal. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Abiding Life 


Rey. Frederick W. Betts in ‘“The Abid- 
ing Life’ has given to the world a very 
beautiful book. It is a collection of many 
brief essays—each of which is warm with 
human brotherhood and fresh with spir- 
itual insight. ‘“‘On Stirring People Up,”’ 
“On Minding Your Own Business,” “The 
Social Side of Country Funerals,” “Edit 
Your Own Prayers,” ‘‘The Grace of Self- 
Effacement,” “Move Your Dishpan— 
Face the Light’’—these are some of the 
subjects of these brisk bits of sunny phi- 
losophy. The volume is exceedingly good 
to dip into, and the reader will always go 
away from it with finer sympathies and a 
cheerier spirit.—Christian Endeavor World. 


Price $1.50 
Universalist Publishing House 


Offering Envelopes for Easter 


: or | 
— Offering Z 


Size 3 5-8 by 2 3-8 inches. Attractively 
designed and printed in colors on a strong 
stock. 

Price, 50 cents per 100. 


A box of 500, $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


ESTBROOK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S, 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Send for Catalog 


Founded 1889 
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racking 


Forbes Magazine tells of a colored agent 
who was summoned before the insurance 
commissioner. ‘Don’t you know,” said 
the commissioner, “that you can’t sell 
life insurance without a state license?” 

“Boss,” said the man, “you suah said a 
moufful. I knowed I couldn’t sell it, but I 
didn’t know the reason.” 

* * 

The aviator was explaining the use of the 
parachute to a group of listeners. 

“And what would happen if the para- 
chute failed to open after you jumped off?” 
asked one. 

“Oh, that wouldn’t stop me!” replied the 
aviator. ‘I’d come down just .the same.” 
— Exchange. 

* * 

Two battered old wrecks were sitting 
on a bench on the common, when one 
remarked, ‘I’m a man who never took ad- 
vice from anybody.” 

“Shake, brother,’’ said the other. “I’m 
a man who followed everybody’s advice.” 
Merchant Record. 

* * 

Perkins (at door, to installment man): 
“Sorry, but I can’t pay you anything this 
week.” 

Installment Man: ‘‘But that’s what you 
said last week and the week before.” 

Perkins: ‘‘Well, didn’t I keep my word?” 
—Epworth Herald. 

* * 

Angry Motorist: “Some of you pedes- 
trians walk along just as if you owned the 
streets.” 

Irate Pedestrian: ‘“Yes, and some of you 
motorists drive around just as if you owned 
the car!”’—Judge. 

* * 

Mrs. Newrich (looking over house plan): 
‘“‘What’s this thing here going to be?” 

Architect: ‘‘That is an Italian staircase.” 

“Just a waste of money. We probably 
won’t ever have any Italians coming to see 
us.” —Answers. 

* * 

Johnny’s Ma: “Johnny, there were three 
pieces of cake in the pantry, and now there 
is only one. How did that happen?” 

Johnny: ‘‘Well, it was so dark in there I 
didn’t see the other piece.’’—Goblin. 

* * 

Shoe Saleswoman: ‘‘What size do you 
take, madam?” 

Customer: ‘Well, fives are my size, but 
five and a half are so comfortable that I 
wear sixes.’’—Haxchange. 

* * 

“Bill’s nowhere near as big a fool as he 
was.” 

“Has he reformed?’”’ 

“No. He’s dieting.”—Darimouth Jack 
O’ Lantern. 

oe 

I have not been in the State of Cali- 
fornia or elsewhere since June 24.—Letter 
from Kenneth G. O.—, in the Los Angeles 
Sunday Times. 
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Some Books We Publish 


The Abiding Life. Essays and Sketches. By F. W. Betts, D.D. $1.50. 
Billy Sunday. The manand method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 


Book of Prayer. For Church and Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church. For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 
D.D. 40 cents. 


Christian Mysticism and other Essays. 
cents. 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1915. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


The Universalist interpretation. By 
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By Harry L. Haywood, with portrait. 50 


A Commentary on the New Testament. 
L. R. Paige, D.D. 6 vols. $3.60. 


Cruising Cross Country. By John van Schaick, Jr..D.D. $2.00. 
Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D. D. $1.00. 


Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlauflin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J.C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm. G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of theUniversalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


A Layman’s Religion. By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Amemorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


Levi Moore Powers. 


Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are “Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” ‘“‘Atonement.’’ Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. 


Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. 
D.D. 75 cents. 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


By one of the great preachers of our time. $1.00. 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 


By J. Fort Newton, D. D. $1.00. 
By T. B. Thayer, 


The Papers of John Pererin. 


The Palace of Mirrors. 
son. 650 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


